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OMEWHERE I once read of a 
peasant who lived near Paris 
during the period of the Revo- 
lution and yet had never heard 
of Napoleon. Here and there in the 
course of the past few years I have 
met someone who might be the de- 
scendant of that peasant, so wholly 
unaware was he of the age we live 
in... 

It has fallen to us to live in one of 
those conjunctures of human affairs 
which mark a crisis in the habits, the 
customs, the routine, the inherited 
method and the traditional ideas of 
mankind. There is no mistaking the 
conclusion that we are in the midst of 
one of the great revolutionary periods 
of history, and that upon our genera- 
tion and its successors the task is im- 
posed of discovering and organizing 
and establishing a multitude of new 
relationships among the peoples of 
this planet. 

The outward signs of this revolution 
are familiar enough. They have been 
the news of each day for nearly twen- 
ty years. A war which destroyed the 
delicate balance of power upon which 
depended the peace that our 





Our Generation Has an Appointment With Destiny 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


dent in history. This is the first revo- 
lutionary age in which the masses of 
men consciously participate in govern- 
ment. There have, in the past, been 
spasmodic uprisings of the people 
against their traditional rulers, but 
never before could it have been said, 
I think, that sovereignty had become 
lodged in the mass of the people... . 

Never before has government been 
on so vast a scale, touching such num- 
bers of men in the vital concerns of 
their daily lives. The interests which 
modern governments are called upon 
to manage are as novel as they are 
complicated. ... 

This quickening and complication 
of affairs has brought bewilderment to 
the sovereign peoples. For the tradi- 
tional moral codes are not easily ap- 
plied to such new and intricate cir- 
cumstances. ... Thus, underlying the 
disorder in the outer world, there is 
disorder in the spirit of man... 

The most significant quality of the 
order which existed up to 1914 was 
that that order was so largely the 
product of slow and _ unconscious 
growth. Nobody had conceived it and 


planned it and established it. ... Peace 
was not organized: it rested upon a 
balance of power. Economic activity 
was regulated, not by intention, but by 
supply and demand operating through 
rising and falling prices. . . . This 
order of human affairs, this order 
which our grandfathers and fathers 
knew, this product of history and in- 
vention and laissez-faire, has broken 
down in war and revolution and eco- 
nomic disorder. It cannot, I believe, 
be put together again... . 

The only way in which we could be 
faithful to the principle of the order 
that prevailed before the war would 
be to let matters drift and to let na- 
ture take its course. There are some 
men who think that is what we should 
do. This would require us to stand 
aside and let the political constitution 
of the world be settled by wars and 
revolution which would continue until 
the strongest nations and the strongest 
groups within each nation had estab- 
lished a dominion over the weaker na- 
tions and the weaker groups. It would 
require us to stand aside and let the 
forces of deflation run their course 

throughout the world. That 





fathers knew and profited by 
so greatly. In Europe four 
empires destroyed and a 
dozen new nations born. In 
Asia the oldest continuous 
human societies disturbed to 
their very foundations. In 
this hemisphere the Ameri- 
can nation thrust suddenly 
and without preparation into 
a position of power and re- 
sponsibility in all the 
reaches of the world. The 
old relationships among the 
great masses of the people 
of the earth have disap- 
peared, and there is not 
yet an ordered relationship 
among them. The certain 
landmarks are gone. The 
fixed points by which our 
fathers steered the ship of 
state have vanished. 


The establishment of a 
new order to replace that 
which war and revolution 
have swept away is taking 
place under conditions which 
are wholly without prece- 
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O: this page where ordinarily 


appears an editorial presenting 
Scholastic’s own views, we 
think it fitting to publish, in this last 
issue of the school year, an address 
by Walter Lippmann. This paper, de- 
livered at the annual Charter Day ex- 
ercises of the University of California, 
March 22, 1933, expresses so admir- 
ably the position of American high 
h youth as they face 
graduation at one of the great turn- 
ing points of world history that we gladly surrender our space 
to it. It is reprinted in abbreviated form by the kind permis- 
sion of Mr. Lippmann. 
The name of Walter Lippmann, unknown to the majority 
of readers three years ago, stands today for the most widely 
and respectfully listened to of commentators on public affairs. 
As special contributor to the New York Herald-Tribune, 
his syndicated column in a hundred newspapers is read at a 
million breakfast tables. It has brought to many a new con- 
ception of the role of keen, critical intelligence and disinter- 
ested liberalism in politics and economics. As a_ brilliant 
graduate of Harvard, student under William James, one of 
the editor-founders of the New Republic, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War under Newton D. Baker, editor of the influential 
._ New York World, and author of numerous penetrating 
books including Drift and Mastery, Public Opinion, 
and A Preface to Morals, he has lived a full life, qualify- 
ing him in his early forties to represent journalism at its high- 
est and deepest in the council tables of the modern world. 


is the way the human race 
has in the past dealt with 
crises like the one confront- 
ing us. It has worked its 
way out through war, revo- 
lution, and bankruptcy, 
through force and misery 
and competition. It is the 
way of nature, that is, of life 
undirected by purposeful in- 
telligence, and it is long, it 
is cruel, and it is very costly. 


This crisis differs from 
the other great crises of his- 
tory in that the mass of men 
have become conscious of 
their power and will not 
willingly consent to such a 
solution. Those who direct 
human affairs would not 
dare to apply it even if they 
themselves believed in it. 
They would be hurled in- 
stantly from the seats of 
power. The controlling prin- 
ciple of our time is that the 
peoples of the world will not 
let nature take its course. It 

(Continued on page 9) 
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CURTAIN 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


N drawing to a close the brief sur- 

vey of America’s regional litera- 

ture which we have sketched this 

year, it seems as though the surface 
merely had been scratched. America’s 
history, her pioneering movements, her 
sectional differences, her industries, 
her politics, her attitude toward her 
foreign neighbors form the subject 
matter of an increasing number of 
writers each year. The American scene 
is of absorbing, ever-present interest 
to essayists, poets, and novelists. 


A glance at the periodicals of the 
year reveals critical essays on Amer- 
ica’s attitude toward life—her snob- 
bery, her youth, her “coming-of-age,” 
her taste and culture—or lack of them, 
her ability or her inability to use her 
leisure wisely and happily, her untold 
possibilities, her speech, her crudity, 
her tolerance—and her intolerance, her 
generosity, her democracy. In 1869, 
James Russell Lowell, in an “urbanely 
caustic” manner commented “On a 
Certain Condescension in Foreigners.” 
Some fifty years later, Agnes Rep- 
plier—not so urbanely surveyed the 
reverse of the situation in “A Certain 
Condescension in Americans.” A few 
weeks ago, George Bernard Shaw, in 
his “informal chat” te five thousand 
“citizens of New York” and to the na- 
tion at large, gave America much— 
and took much away—adding his view 
to the many conflicting and contra- 
dictory ideas which are America’s 
portion. 


Among outstanding novels of the 
year dealing with America’s varied his- 
tory and development must be men- 
tioned Let the Hurricane Roar by 
Rose Wilder Lane (Longmans), an 
account of pioneering on the blizzard- 
swept plains of the Dakotas. It is a 
tale of heroic endeavor, of youth and 
hope, of hardship and almost insur- 
mountable natural obstacles, present- 
ing a picture similar to the one of 
Kentucky in Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
ert’s The Great Meadow. For those 
whose imagination is stirred by Puri- 
tan America and The Mayflower’s 
first settlers, Helen Grace Carlisle 
offers We Begin (Harrison Smith), a 
dramatic, almost terrifying version of 
America’s first days in New England. 


Against a background of the Great 
Lakes, Janet Lewis traces the chron- 


icles of her own forbears—the Johns- 
ton Family of St. Mary’s in The In- 
vasion (Harcourt), portraying the 
blending of two cultures—that of the 
Ojibway Indians and of the English 
who were the first fur-traders of the 
lake country. The growth of industrial 
America in the Southern mountains 
and in the Northwest is the theme of 
Grace Lumpkin’s To Make My Bread 
(Macaulay), which deals with the 
transformation of the hill people into 
factory workers; and William Mc- 
Nally’s House of Vanished Splendor 
(Putnam), which traces the rise and 
fall of John Victor Knott’s estate, 
Swan’s Wing, on the upper Missis- 
sippi, against a changing background 
of frontier days of the past and busy 
towns of the present. 


Meanwhile the continued interest in 
ballads, traditions, and folk-songs, in 
Indian dances and Indian myths, and 
in a native drama for America, is evi- 
dent in the number of regional collec- 
tions from Vermont to Texas which 
are constantly appearing. Paul Bun- 
yan is still the most vital of our 
legendary heroes if we consider the 
number of geographical sections that 
claim him. 

Cornelius Weygandt in A Passing 
America (Henry Holt) laments the 
fading of landmarks and traditions— 
the covered wooden bridges, the bon- 
nets of our grandmothers and the boots 
of our grandfathers, Amish wagons, 
chestnut trees, “supper,” gypsy vans, 
buckwheat—indoors and out, katy- 
dids and tree-toads, “oleanders, jas- 
mine, and brandied peaches”—all of 
which were symbols of locality and 
custom. 

In spite of European criticism that 
America is over-sensitive and unable 
*o see her faults, she has always had 
her humorists. Perhaps the greatest 
for all time was Mark Twain whose 
books hold by their power to present 
salutary truth with laughter. Whether 
Ring Lardner will be remembered by 
so large a reading public in later 
years, it is impossible to presage, but 
at present, his almost uncanny instinct 
for nosing out the unvarnished Amer- 
ican as he writes and speaks and 
thinks has given him wide-spread rec- 
ognition and affection. In appearance, 
he is the perfect example of the tradi- 
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tional humorist; for he is described as 
solemn almost to sullenness, with a 
long face and deep-set eyes, tall, big- 
boned and lean. He suffers, too, as 
Mark Twain suffered, in never being 
taken seriously—always, no matter 
what he may be saying, he is con- 
sidered “hilariously funny.” 


Mr. Lardner has been both editor 
and reporter on a number of news- 
papers. Much of his work has been de- 
voted to the sporting columns, and it 
was while he was on the Chicago 
[ribune that he wrote the first of his 
You Know Me, Al stories—inspired, 
no doubt, by the two hundred plus 
baseball games he had attended during 
the year. The periodicals, especially 
Collier’s and The Saturday Evening 
Post, know him well. Many of his 
stories have been reprinted in collected 
volumes of which Round Up, Treat 
7em Rough, and How to Write Short 
Stories are perhaps the best known. 

Mr. Lardner’s full name is Ring- 
gold Wilmer Lardner. He was born 
March 6, 1885, in Niles, Michigan, 
but most of his writing life has been 
spent in Chicago and New York. 


In addition to the burlesque intro- 
ductions which are appended to the 
stories in How to Write Short Stories, 
we find that Mr. Lardner is willing to 
talk seriously for a bit about his plots 
and his methods: 


“T don’t worry much about plots,” says 
Mr. Lardner, “I just start writing about 
somebody I think I know something about. 
I try to get him down cold. The other 
characters seem to walk into the story 
naturally enough. I seldom write a story 
of more than five thousand words—my 
mind seems geared to that length. I write 
three thousand words about nothing; that 
is a terrible struggle. Then I come to, an 
say to myself, ‘I must get a punch in this.’ 
I stop and figure out the punch, and then 
sail through to the finish. 

“The first time I tried to write in the 
short-story manner was in ‘Champion,’ the 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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Some Like Them Cold 


A Story in Letters 


By RING LARDNER 





New York, August 3. 


that you was the first man I ever 





EAR Miss GILLESPIE: 

How about our bet now 
as you bet. me I would for- 
get all about you the minute 

I hit the big town and would never 
write you a letter. Well girlie it 
looks like you lose so pay me. Seri- 


Ring Lardner has made a fortune setting down 
in cold type how people talk and act who haven't 
much above the collar line. In this correspondence 


courtship, "girlie" and “Mr. Man” reveal some 
amusing characteristics of certain types of un- 
varnished Americans. 


spoke to meeting them like that and 
my friends and the people who know 
me would simply faint if they knew 
I ever spoke to a man without a 
“proper introduction.” 

Sis’s train got in about ten min- 
utes after yours had gone and when 





ously we will call all bets off as I 


she saw me what do you think was 





am not the kind that bet on a sure 

thing and it sure was a sure thing that I 
would not forget a girlie like you and all 
that is worrying me is whether it may not 
be the other way round and you are won- 
dering who this fresh guy is that is write- 
ing you this letter. I bet you are so will 
try and refreshen your memory. 

Well girlie I am the handsome young 
man that was wondering round the Lasalle 
st. station Monday and “happened” to sit 
down beside of a mighty pretty girlie who 
was waiting to meet her sister from Toledo 
and the train was late and I am glad of 
it because if it had not of been that little 
girlie and I would never of met. So for 
once I was a lucky ‘guy but still I guess 
it was time I had some luck as it was cer- 
tainly tough luck for you and I to both 
be liveing in Chi all that time and never 
get together till a half hour before I was 
leaveing town for good. 

Still “better late than never” you know 
and maybe we can make up for lost time 
though it looks like we would have to do 
our makeing up at long distants unless 
you make good on -your threat and come 
to N.Y. I wish you could do that little 
thing girlie as it looks like that was the 
only way we would get a chance to play 
round together as it looks like they was 
little or no chance of me comeing back to 
Chi as my whole future is in the big town. 
N.Y. is the only spot and specially for a 
man that expects to make my liveing in 
the song writeing game as here is the 
Mecca for that line of work and no matter 
how good a man may be they don’t get 
no recognition unless they live in N.Y. 

Well girlie you asked me to tell you all 
about my trip. Well I remember you say- 
ing that you would give anything to be 
makeing it yourself but as far as the trip 
itself was conserned you ought to be 
thankfull you did not have to make it as 
you would of sweat your head off. I know 
I did specially wile going through Ind. 
Monday P.M. but Monday night was the 
worst of all trying to sleep and finely I 
give it up and just layed there with the 
prespiration rolling off of me though I 
was laying on top of the covers and noth- 
ing on but my underwear. 


Yesterday was not so bad as it rained 
most of the A.M. comeing through N.Y. 
state and in the P.M. we road along side 
of the Hudson all P.M. Some river girlie 
and just looking at it makes a. man forget 
all about the heat and everything else ex- 
cept a certain girlie who I seen for the 


first time Monday and then only for a half 
hour but she is the kind of a girlie that 
a man don’t need to see her only once and 
they would be no danger of forgetting her. 
There I guess I better lay off that subject 
or you will think I am a “fresh guy.” 

Well if I don’t quit you will think I am 
writeing a book but will expect a long 
letter in answer to this letter and we will 
see if you can keep your promise like I 
have kept mine. Don’t dissapoint me girlie, 
as I am all alone in a large city and hear- 
ing from you will keep me from getting 
home sick for old Chi though I never 
thought so much of the old town till I 
found out you lived there. Don’t think that 
is kidding girlie as I mean it. 

You can address me at this hotel as it 
looks like I will-be here right along as it 
is on 47th st. right off of old Broadway 
and handy to everything and am only pay- 
ing $21 per wk. for my rm. and could of 
got one for $16 but without bath but am 
glad to pay the differents as am lost with- 
out my bath in the A.M. and sometimes at 
night too. 

Tomorrow I expect to commence fighting 
the “battle of Broadway” and will let you 
know how I come out that is if you answer 
this letter. In the mean wile girlie au 
reservior and don’t do nothing I would 
not do. 

Your new friend (?) 
Cuas. F. Lew. 


Chicago, Ill, Aug. 6. 
My Dear Mr. Lewis: 

Well, that certainly was a “surprise 
party” getting your letter and you are 
certainly a “wonder man” to keep your 
word as I am afraid most men of your 
sex are gay deceivers but maybe you are 
“different.” Any way it sure was a sur- 
prise and will gladly pay the bet if you will 
just tell me what it was we bet. Hope it 
was not money as I am a “working girl” 
but if it was not more than a dollar or 
two will try to dig it up even if I have 
to “beg, borrow or steal.” 

Suppose you will think me a “case” to 
make a bet and then forget what it was, 
but you must remember, Mr. Man, that I 
had just met you and was “dazzled.” Jok- 
ing aside I was rather “fussed” and will 
tell you why. Well, Mr. Lewis, I suppose 
you see lots of girls who try to “get ac- 
quainted” but I want to assure you that 
I am not one of those kind and sincerely 
hope you will believe me when I tell you 


the first thing she said? Well, Mr. 
Lewis, she said: “Why Mibs (That is a pet 
name some of my friends have given me) 
what has happened to you? I never seen 
you have as much color.” So I passed it 
off with some remark about the heat and 
changed the subject as I certainly was not 
going to tell her that I had just been talk- 
ing to a man who I had never met or she 
would of dropped dead from the shock. 
Either that or she would not of believed 
me as it would be hard for a person who 
knows me well to imagine me doing a 
thing like that as I have quite a reputation 
for “squelching” men who try to act fresh. 


Maybe I told you that I have a tiny 
little apartment which a. girl friend of 
mine and I have together and it is hardly 
big enough to turn around in, but still it 
is “home” and I am a great home girl and 
hardly ever care to go out evenings except 
occasionally to the theatre or dance. But 
even if our “nest” is small we are proud 
of it and Sis complimented us on how cozy 
it is and how. “homey” it looks and she 
said she did not see how we could afford 
to have everything so nice and Edith (my 
girl friend) said: “Mibs deserves all the 
credit for that. I never knew a girl who 
could make a little money go a long ways 
like she can.” 


You must write and tell me how you 
are getting along in the “battle of Broad- 
way” (I laughed when I read that) and 
whether the publishers like your songs 
though I know they will. Am crazy to 
hear them and hear you play the piano as 
I love good jazz music even better than 
classical, though I suppose it is terrible to 
say such a thing. But I usually say just 
what I think though sometimes I wish 
afterwards I had not of. But still I be- 
lieve it is better for a girl to be her own 
self and natural instead of always,acting. 
But am afraid I will never have a chance 
to hear you play unless you come back to 
Chi and pay us a visit as my “threat” to 
come to New York was just a “threat” and 
I don’t see any hope of ever getting there 
unless some rich New Yorker should fall 
in love with me and take me there to live. 
Fine chance for por little me, eh Mr. 
Lewis? 

Well, I guess I have “rattled on” long 
enough and you will think I am writing 
a book unless I quit and besides, Sis has 
asked me as a special favor to make her 
a pie for dinner. Maybe you don’t know 
it, Mr. Man, but I am quite famous for 
my pie and pastry, but I don’t suppose a 
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“genius” is interested in common things 
like that. 

Well, be sure and write soon and tell 
me what N.Y. is like and all about it and 
don’t forget the little girlie who was “bad” 
and spoke to a strange man in the station 
and have been blushing over it ever since. 

Your friend (?) 
Masette GILLESPIE. 


N.Y., Aug. 10. 

Dear Girvie: 

I bet you will think I am a fresh guy 
commencing that way but Miss Gillespie 
is too cold and a man can not do nothing 
cold in this kind of weather specially in 
this man’s town which is the hottest place 
I ever been in and honest girlie, I certain- 
ly envy you being where there is a breeze 
off the old Lake and Chi may be dirty but 
I never heard of nobody dying because 
they ‘was dirty but four people died here 
yesterday on acct. of the heat. 


Well have not had much luck yet in the 
battle of Broadway as all the heads of the 
big music publishers is out of town on 
their vacation and the big boys is the only 
ones I will do business with as it would 
be silly for a man with the stuff I have got 
to waste my time on somebody that is just 
on the staff and have not got the final say. 
But I did play a couple of my numbers for 
the people up to Levy’s and Goebel’s and 
they went crazy over them in both places. 
So it looks like all I have to do is wait for 
the big boys to get back and then play 
my numbers for them and I will be all set. 
What I want is to get taken on the staff 
of one of the big firms as that gives a 
man the inside and they will plug your 
numbers more if you are on the staff. In 
the mean wile have not got nothing to 
worry me but am just seeing the sights of 
the big town as have saved up enough 
money to play round for a while and any 
way a man that can play piano like I can 
don’t never have to worry about starveing. 
Can certainly make the old music box talk 
girlie and am always good for a $75 or 
$100 job. 


Well, have been here a week now and 
on the go every minute and I thought I 
would be lonesome down here but no 
chance of that as I have been treated fine 
by the people I have met and have sure 
met a bunch of them. One of the boys liv- 
ing in the hotel is a vaudeville actor and he 
is a member of the Friars club and took me 
over there to dinner the other night and 
some way another the bunch got wise that 
I could play piano so of course I had to 
sit down and give them some of my num- 
bers and everybody went crazy over them. 
One of the boys I met there was Paul 
Sears the song writer but he just writes 
the lyrics and has wrote a bunch of hits 
and when he heard some of my melodies 
he called me over to one side and said 
he would like to work with me on some 
numbers. How is that girlie as he is one of 
the biggest hit writers in N.Y. 


N.Y. has got some mightly pretty girlies 
and I guess it would not be hard to get 
acquainted with them and in fact several 
of them has tried to make me since I been 
here but I always figure that a girl must 
be something wrong with her if she tries 
to make a man that she don’t know noth- 
ing about so I pass them all up. But I did 


meet a couple of pips that a man here in 
the hotel went up on Riverside Drive to 
see them and insisted on me going along 
and they got on some way that I could 
make a piano talk so they was nothing but 
I must play for them so I sit down and 
played some of my own stuff and they 
went crazy over it. 

One of the girls wanted I should come 
up and see her again, and I said I might 
but I think I better keep away. N.Y. girls 
are all right to look at but a man would be 
a sucker to get serious with them as they 
might take you up and next thing you 
know you would have a wife on your hands 
that don’t know a dish rag from a waffle 
iron. 

Well girlie will quit and call it a day 
as it is too hot to write any more and I 
guess I will turn on the cold water and 
lay in the tub a wile and then turn in. 

Don’t forget to write to 

Your friend, 
Cuas. F. Lewis. 


Dear Mr. Man:,. 

Hope you won’t think me a “silly Billy” 
for starting my letter that way but “Mr. 
Lewis” is so formal and “Charles” is too 
much the other way and anyway I would 
not dare call a man by their first name 
after only knowing them only two weeks. 
Though I may as well confess that Charles 
is my favorite name for a man and have al- 
ways been crazy about it as it was my 
father’s name. Am still laughing at some 
of the things you said in the station 
though they probably struck me funnier 
than they would most girls as I always 
see the funny side and sometimes some- 
thing is said and I laugh and the others 
wonder what I am laughing at as they 
cannot see anything in it themselves, 
but it is just the way I look at things so 
of course I cannot explain to them why I 
laughed and they think I am crazy. But I 
had rather part with almost anything 
rather than my sense of humor as it helps 
me over a great many rough spots. 

Edie wants to be on the “go” all the 
time and tries to make me go out with 
her every evening to the pictures and 
scolds me when I say I had rather stay 
home and read and calls me a “book 
worm.” Well, it is true that I had rather 
stay home with a good book than go to 
some crazy old picture and the last two 
nights I have been reading myself to sleep 
with Robert W. Service’s poems. Don’t you 
love Service or don’t you care for “high- 
brow” writings? 

Am glad you have not “fallen” for the 
“ladies” who had tried to make your ac- 
quaintance in New York. You are right 
in thinking there must be something wrong 
with girls who try to “pick up” strange 
men as no girl with self respect would do 
such a thing and when I say that, Mr. 
Man, I know you will think it is a funny 
thing for me to say on account of the way 
our friendship started, but I mean it and 
I assure you that was the first time I ever 
done such a thing in my life and would 
never of thought of doing it had I not 
known you were the right kind of a man. 

When you write again you must tell me 
all about the girl on Riverside Drive and 
what she looks like and if you went to see 
her again and all about her. Suppose you 
will think I am a little old “curiosity 
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shop” for asking all those questions and 
will wonder why I want to know. Well, 
sir, I won’t tell you why, so there, but | 
insist on you answering all questions and 
will scold you if you don’t. Maybe you will 
think that the reason why I am so curious 
is because I am “jealous” of the lady in 
question. Well, sir, I won’t tell you wheth- 
er I am or not, but will keep you “guess- 
ing.” Now, don’t you wish you knew? 

Must close or you will think I am going 
to “rattle on” forever or maybe you have 
all ready become disgusted and torn my 
letter up. 

There! Will stop or you will think I am 
crazy if you do not all ready. 

Yours (?) 
MABELLE. 


N.Y., Aug. 20. 
Dear Giriie: 

Well girlie I suppose you thought I was 
never going to answer your letter but have 
been busier than a oné armed paperhanger 
the last week as have been working on a 
number with Paul Sears who is one of the 
best lyric writers in N.Y. and has turned 
out as many hits as Berlin or Davis or any 
of them. And believe me girlie he has 
turned out another hit this time that is 
he and I have done it together. It is all 
done now and we are just waiting for the 
best chance to place it but will not place 
it nowheres unless we get the right kind 
of a deal but maybe will publish it our- 
selves. 

The song is bound to go over big as 
Sears has wrote a great lyric and I have 
give it a great tune or at least everybody 
that has heard it goes crazy over it and it 
looks like it would go over bigger than 
any song since Mammy and would not be 
surprised to see it come out the hit of the 
year. If it is handled right we will make 
a bbl. of money and Sears says it is a 
cinch we will clean up as much as $25000 
apiece which is pretty fair for one song 
but this one is not like the most of them 
but has got a great lyric and I have wrote 
a melody that will knock them out of their 
seats. 

I will copy down the lyric of the chorus 
so you can see. what it is like and get the 
idea of the song though of course you can’t 
tell much about it unless you hear it 
played and sang. The title of the song is 
“When They’re Like You” and here is 
the chorus: 

“Some like them hot, some like them cold. 
Some like them when they’re not too darn 
old. 
Some like them fat, some like them lean. 
Some like them only at sweet sixteen. 
Some like them dark, some like them light. 
Some like them in the park, late at night. 
Some like them fickle, some like them true, 
But the time I like them is when they’re 
like you.” 

How is that for a lyric and I only wish 
I could play my melody for you as you 
would go nuts over it but will send you a 
copy as soon as the song is published and 
you can get some of your friends to play 
it over for you. 

Who ever we take the song to we will 
make them come across with one grand for 
advance royaltys and that will keep me 
going till I can turn out another one. So 
the future looks bright and rosey to yours 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Columnist Verse 


N our daily newspapers it is no un- 

common matter to discover on the 

editorial page or in the “column” 

a fugitive bit of verse which has its 
origin in some outstanding current 
event, in parody, in some shortcoming 
on the part of the poet himself, or in 
some light confession ‘of love, happi- 
ness, or despair. This type of verse is 
one form of vers de société, which 
first attracted attention in the lyrics 
of the Roman poets, Horace and Ca- 
tullus, revealed itself again in 6th cen- 
tury France, was sometimes apparent 
in the songs of Heine, and achieved 
distinction among the Elizabethan and 
Cavalier poets—in fact it is never en- 
tirely absent from the history of any 
poetry. It is the type of poetry that 
encourages Robert Herrick to smile 
on “Julia” in her silks, that makes 
John Gay sing of Daphnis as she 
stands pensive in the shade. 


In America, the art of turning a 
graceful rhyme on some trivial matter 
harks back to John Quincy Adams, our 
sixth President, who has been called 
“the father” of occasional verse. He is 
apparently held responsible for the 
noble line extending down through 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Eugene Field, to Franklin P. Adams, 
Dorothy Parker, Arthur Guiterman, 
Samuel Hoffenstein, Ogden Nash, Don 
Marquis, and countless others whose 
names enliven Life, The New Yorker, 
Vanity Fair, and various columns of 
our great newspapers. 


One who would succeed with this 


type of poetry must possess a graceful 
wit, a fanciful imagery, audacity, and 
an easy rhyming pen. 

Studying the verse of outstanding 
columnists of today, one is impressed 
by the illusion that this type of news- 
paper work is apparently one of the 
most delightful and the easiest. Frank- 
lin Pierce Adams—“F.P.A.” of the 
Herald-Tribune, dean of newspaper 
columnists, assures us that there is no 
job in the world so interesting, so con- 
tinuously stimulating as the job of 
column conducting. Much of F.P.A.’s 
poetry seems to be a confession of 
failure—for instance: 


1Reprinted_from Tobogganing on Parnassus, 
by Franklin P. Adams, Copyright, 1911, by Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 

Reprinted from Archy and Mehitabel, by 
Don Marquis, copyright, 1927, by Doubleday, 


Doran and Company, Inc. 


How?? 
How can . work when you play the piano, 
Feminine person above? 
How can I think, with your ceaseless so- 
prano 
Singing: “Ah, Love—?” 


How can I dream of a subject aesthetic, 
Far from the purlieus of prose? 

How, with the call of the peripatetic 
“High! High cash clo’es!?” 


How can I write when the children are 
crying? 
How can I poetize—how? 
How can I help imperfect versifying? 
(There is some now.) 


How can I bathe in the thought-waves of 
beauty? 
How, with my nerves on the slant, 
Can I perform my poetical duty? 
Frankly, I can’t. 


Don Marquis, whose column in the 
New York Sun featured Archy, the 
literary cockroach, delighted in breath- 
less narrative verse. Don Marquis him- 
self, however, disclaims all respon- 
sibility for his poetic efforts, blaming 
the whole thing on Archy, who was 
wont to step the typewriter keys after 
hours. 

Here Archy reports the antics of 
Mehitable—gutter-cat nonpareil: 

Excerpt from Mehitable the Cat 


Dances with Boreas* 

well boss I saw mehitable 

last evening 

she was out in the alley 
dancing on the cold cobbles 
while the wild december wind 
blew through her frozen whiskers 
and as she danced 

she wailed and sang to herself 
uttering the fragments 

that rattled in her cold brain 
in part as follows 





FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
From a photograph by Robert H. Davis 


whirl mehitable whirl 

spin mehitable spin 

thank god youre a lady still 

if you have got a frozen skin 
blow wind out of the north 
to hell with being a pet 

my left front foot is brittle 


but there’s life in the old dame yet 


dance mehitable dance 
caper and shake a leg 


what little blood is left 

will fizz like wine in a keg 
wind come out of the north 
and pierce to the guts within 
but some day mehitables guts 
will string a violin 

. * * * * * 
caper mehitable caper 

leap shadow leap 

you gotto dance till the sun comes up 
for you got no place to sleep. 


Ogden Nash and Dorothy Parker 
are on the editorial staff of The New 
Yorker. Dorothy Parker, like F.P.A., 
delights in autobiography, and has 
made a reputation for her caustic wit. 
Sometimes, however, she touches the 
impersonal vers de société, as in Ninon 


de V’Enclos, on Her Last Birthday.* 


So let me have the rouge again, 
And comb my hair the curly way. 

The poor young men, the dear young men— 
They'll all be here by noon today. 


And I shall wear the blue, I think— 
They beg to touch its rippled lace; 
Or do they love me best in pink, 
So sweetly flattering the face? 


And are you sure my eyes are bright, 
And is it true my cheek is clear? 
Young what’s-his-name stayed half the 
night; 
He vows to cut his throat, poor dear! 


So bring my scarlet slippers, then, 
And fetch the powder-puff to me. 
The dear young men, the poor young 
men— 
They think I’m only seventy! 


Ogden Nash amuses himself by 
flying in the face of all the rules of 
rhetoric in couplets, quatrains, and un- 
classified verse—dry and sardonic: 


Family Court# 
One would be in less danger 
From the wiles of the stranger 
If one’s own kin and kith 
Were more fun to be with. 
Reflection on Gratitude 
Many people would rather travel from 
Dover to Calais 
Than be tunefully crooned to by Rudy 
Vallee. 
Biological Reflections 
A girl whose cheeks are covered with paint 
Has an advantage with me over one whose 
aint. 
Sedative Reflection 
An anxious wooer can cure insomnia 
By murmuring Amor vincit omnia. 
Poems in Praise of Practically 
Nothing is a volume which contains 
the fugitive verse of Samuel Hoffen- 
stein. A sample of his clever rhym- 
ing is: 


3From Death and Taxes, copyright, 1931, by 
Dorothy Parker, published by the -Viking Press, 


Inc. 
4Reprinted from Hard Lines, by Ogden Nash, 
copyright, 1931, by Simon and Schuster, Inc. 


xv 
You go to high school, even college; 
You become a regular Book of Knowledge; 
You learn that Nero played the fiddle; 
That the Sphinx is, after all, a riddle; 
That women weep while men go faring; 
That Bismarck seldom was a herring. 
No matter what a person asks you, 
The brilliant answer never tasks you; 
You smile and say, “Go ask another,” 
Like, “Did the Gracchi have a mother?” 
Well, you meet a girl, and nothing sweeter; 
The kind—well, anyhow, you meet ’er— 
You look her over with elation— 
She seems to have a cerebration: 
So you start right in, like Kipling’s 
thunder, 
To be the twenty-seventh wonder; 
You spout such high and fancy learning, 
You’re sure the girl will die of yearning— 
And when you’re finished, did you please 
her? 
Did you hear her say, “You’re Julius 
Caesar?” 
What thanks did you get? The usual solo: 
She likes the Prince of Wales and polo. 


One of the sanest bits of advice of 
this verse is embodied in these lines 
of Arthur Guiterman’s: 


Destiny 


“The Elf of the Wastebasket,” by Arthur 
Guiterman, in the New York Times. 


I live in a cabin abounding in elves 
Who guard me by day and by night, 
Who aid me in trouble or bother themselves 
With setting my footsteps aright. 
Yet none of the troop is more worthy of 
fame 
Than he of the cavernous lair, 
The Elf of the Waste-Basket, lord of that 
same, 
Who dwells to the right of my chair. 


I’m fond of the Elves of the Book and the 


Pen; 
And huge is the debt that I owe 
To him who has saved me again and again 
The Elf of the Little Word No. 
The Elf of the Radio sings me to rest; 
But, faithful whatever betide, 
The Elf of the Waste-Basket serves me 
the best 
As monitor, critic and guide. 


How often I’m sure that a lyric is fine, 
When, lifting that treble of his, 
The Elf of the Waste-Basket cries, “That 
is mine!” 
And, much to my sorrow, it is. 
How oft when I scribble a letter in rage, 
And fill it with vitriol too, 
The Elf of the Waste-Basket pipes from 
his cage, 
“Here! give that to me!”—and I do. 


The Elf of the Waste-Basket, building his 
ile, 
Must labor aloof and alone; 
Then who is to blame him if once in a 
while 
He fails to get all of his own? 
I kept him so busy, the poor little chap, 
With watching me year after year, 
That growing too sleepy, he needed a nap, 
And that’s why these verses are here. 


Verse such as this, apparently 
ephemeral, at times very close to dog- 
gerel, possesses, nevertheless, a lasting 
quality. 


5Reprinted from Poems in Praise of Practical- 
ly Nothing; by Samuel Hoffenstein, copyright, 
1928, by Liveright, Inc. 
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Flowers of English Poesy 


“Anthology,” by Lincoln Fitzell in The 
Yale Review for Spring. 


Chaucer obeys a country brook 
Marlowe, a prairie fire, 

In daisy-lawn hides Fletcher’s crook, 
Oak leaves crown Jonson’s lyre; 

But Shakespeare is road-common dust, 
Grave-wounds of kings or army-rust. 


Spenser blows shrill in reedy marsh, 
Milton’s spear-light frames heaven, 
Blake, on wild mountains pealing harsh, 
Breaks eagles out of Eden; 

But Shakespeare is town-fooling grass 
Feet caper on and lovers press. 


Burns wakes like dawn the highland thrush, 

Byron, the gull-lost ocean, 

Keats trills from nightingales’ bough hush, 

Shelley from skylarks’ motion, 

But Shakespeare, bronzed sun-cock of 
morn, 

Crows sleep from eyes till earth is born. 


Swift Review of May Magazines 


From Theatre Arts Monthly 

Complaining that most of the people 
who live outside think of New York as a 
city-state and are unaware of its orchard 
lands, farms, and swamps in a mysterious 
country of “up-state,” Carl Carmer offers 
material for a dramatist’s notebook—a rich 
mine of dramatic lore, to be found east, 
west, and north. Cardiff boasts its “Car- 
diff giant” and the story of its master 
hoax which might well be written in the 
manner of Synge and The Playboy of the 
Western World. Just outside of Palmyra, 
is the one-time farm of Joseph Smith, who 
became the leader of the Mormon sect and 
led them westward to Utah. There is the 
Genesee river, on the banks of which Mary 
Jemison lived to become the feared and 
honored advisor of the Six Nations, sor- 
ceress and oracle, “The White Woman of 
the Genessee.” There is the melting pot of 
Western New York, where Polish quarry 
workers, Yankee harvest pickers, Italian 
truck farmers, make drama and folk tale 
before one’s eyes. Northward, there are 
the strange fate of Captain William Mor- 
gan, the “tall” adventures of Paul Bunyan 
of the Adirondack woods, the French 
Canadian’s strange tale of the cargo of 
gold and its spell of silence. The whole 
back country of New York State teems 
with such stuff as plays are made of. 
(“New York State,” by Carl Carmer.) 


From Nature Magazine 

“When the old-fashioned sailing vessels 
nosed their way in toward American shores 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, they brought flower-loving :olonists 
with innumerable packets of flower seeds 
from the homeland neatly tucked away 
with their worldly goods. What a wealth 
of fascinating garden history was made 
back in Colonial days!” 

Thus Dorothy Pletcher introduces her 
subject and invites her readers to draw a 
plan of such old-time gardens and plant 
again their lovely flowers. 

(“Flowers of Bygone Days,” Dorothy E. 
Pletcher.) 

From Harpers 

A most interesting series of emotional 

experiences in music—responses that, to 
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him, are no less than a dissolving of in- 
dividuality, a coinciding, a merging and a 
flowing of his person into the persons of 
composer and interpreter, into the stream 
of life vibrating through music—are re- 
lated by Leland Hall. Granting that the 
intellectual response to music offers keen 
pleasure, Mr. Hall, nevertheless, presents 
the case for the emotional “lifting out of 
oneself” that he and countless other music 
lovers experience. 

(“The Power of Music,” by Leland 
Hall.) 


From The Atlantic Monthly 

Long ago, William Allen White wrote 
a prose elegy for .his daughter, Mary 
White. Here, in “Lantern in the Storm,” 
a bereaved father mourns the loss of a 
dearly loved son. “He was beautiful all 
through,” he says. “It is not that we ideal- 
ize him now, because he died. We always 
thought of him that way, and so did our 
friends.” 

(“Lantern in the Storm,” by Edwin M. 
Slocombe.) 


From The Yale Review (Spring) 

Modern men may have their Between- 
the-Acts Little Cigars, when for the space 
of one small cigar they leave play and 
audience and saunter to the lobby for a 
few puffs, but the Southwest Indians have 
a cornhusk cigarette and for the space of 
its smoking it is the custom of the Elders, 
sitting about the embers to relate drama 
—a brief narrative, compact, pointed, and 
deft. It is in effect a handy — of 
experience. Mary Austin retells some of 
the most characteristic and interesting of 
these brief little dramas. 

(“One Smoke Stories,” by Mary Austin.) 


From the 
(Spring) 

Societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals? But what about animals’ cruel- 
ty to humans? What about the way kit- 
tens run roughshod over everybody—take 
Waifie, for instance! On the surface of 
life she appeared to be a tiny abandoned 
kitten, a waif and a stray. As such, she 
was picked up and tenderly cherished— 
“with such ‘fatuous blindness do we hu- 
mans enslave ourselves.” Margaret Pres- 
cott Montague’s sketch of the imperious 
Waifie will appeal to every cat lover and 
humble admirer. 

(“A Skit-Scat,” by Margaret Prescott 
Montague.) 


Virginia Quarterly Review 


From Review of Reviews 

“Americans are design-conscious,” de- 
clares Thomas J. Maloney, and thereupon 
proceeds to prove his thesis in a most in- 
teresting array of illustrations from in- 
dustry. That the trend to combine beauty 
and utility is everywhere evident he proves 
by one instance. A new washing machine 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co. carries a neat 
medallion which announces “Designed by 
Henry Dreyfuss.” Merely the name of a 
design consultant, admits Mr. Maloney, 
but attach that name to Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and you suddenly realize that art 
has entered industry to a far greater de- 
gree than any of us appreciates. 

(“Industry Designs for Living,” by 
Thomas J. Maloney.) 

Also, Schol., Oct. 22, 1982, and April 
15, 1933. 
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Stormy Road 

The wind was an idiot hand pawing my 
brain 

And the cat-tails speared the first drops of 
rain. 

Every third step the left foot slipped into 
the wagon rut, 

And the wind was an idiot hand pawing 
my brain. 


The wind drowned in the pelting rain, 
And the cat-tails missed half the drops. 
I walked now in the wagon rut, 

And the rain washed away memory. 


On and on I trudged, 

My feet making a sucking sound in the 
unresisting mud. 

The sun came out and dried the rain, 

And the wagon rut leveled to the road; 

But I, whose memory was washed away by 
the rain, 

Had watched the labored progress of my 
feet too well, 

And passed the door where I should arrive. 

—Chiye Mori 

Polytechnic H. 8., Long Beach, Calif. 
Miss Eleanor Pooley, Teacher 


Miss Mori won third prize for poetry in 
the Scholastic Awards of 1932. The Long 
Beach earthquake prevented her from 
mailing work to the 1933 competition. Stu- 
dents of Miss Frances Baumert in Comp- 
ton, California, tell below how they are 
getting on since the quake destroyed their 
school plant. 


My Experience in the Earthquake 

I was walking toward the house when, 
the earth lurched violently, throwing me 
on my face. Looking up I saw the house 
swaying back and forth like a tree in a 
strong wind. After what seemed hours the 
earth quit shaking. Getting to my feet, I 
rushed into the house. What a sight! The 
kitchen floor was covered with broken 
dishes. To make things worse, our supper 
was in the middle of the mess; and, earth- 
quake or no earthquake, I’m always ready 
to eat. The living room was also topsy- 
turvy. The floor lamp was overturned, and 
what few pictures were left on the wall 
were hanging at crazy angles. But the 
worst damage was that the gold fish bowl 
had been thrown through the window. I 
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hurried to the front door to rescue the 
poor fish, but tug and pull as I would I 
could not open the door. It had jammed. 
So I waded through the broken glass to 
the back door and ran hurriedly around to 
the front of the house. I found the fish 
on the front porch amid broken glass, 
shells, and colored stones that had once 
ornamented their bowl. Mother said they 
were dead and that I had better bury 
them, but I filled a tub with water and 
put the seemingly lifeless fish into it. They 
lay on the surface for a short while, but 
just as I was about to remove them think- 
ing them dead, they began to swim. 

By this time it was quite dark; so with 
the help of our neighbors we gathered 
some wood, built a fire, and prepared to 
spend the night in a vacant lot. About 
ten o’clock the electricity was turned on; 
so we moved our radio out beside the fire 
and listened to reports of the damage done 
by the quake, punctuated by the screeching 
of ambulance sirens and the tremblings 
of the earth. 

—Charles Engel 
Compton (Calif.) H. 8. 


The New Compton Junior College 

If a stranger were to pass the campus 
of Compton Junior College at the pres- 
ent time, he would be rather surprised at 
the row upon row of beaver board bunga- 
lows, which remind one of a summer camp 
at its busiest time. What other students 
have had the privilege of studying in fresh, 
sun-lit, breezy rooms with a carpet of liv- 
ing green under their feet? What other 
group may enjoy the pleasures of camping 
while they are grooming their minds for 
future use? In some ways we are sorry 
this is only a temporary school. 

On the evening of March 10th, our fa- 
miliar campus was practically destroyed 
as the earth swayed and shook under our 
feet. Hence the new Compton Junior Col- 
lege. Under able leadership our school was 
once built from one small building to a 
large and beautiful campus of ten build- 
ings. Now this same leadership must re- 
build the school. 

—Leila Glover 








Main building, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calif., after the earthquake of 
March 10, 1933. Classes were held for several weeks in the campus behind the buildings. 






Our Generation 
(Continued from page 3) 

is a noble principle. It marks one 
of the great moments in the history 
of mankind, this determination of the 
peoples to become the masters rather 
than the victims of destiny. The rec- 
ords of the past twenty years are re- 
plete with the evidence of their de- 
termination. They show the first at- 
tempt ever made by the whole world 
to abolish war and to organize peace. 
They show the first attempt on a large 
scale to plan and direct a whole na- 
tional existence. They show, in every 
country, a multiplication of schemes 
and devices which, however badly they 
may have worked, are inspired by the 
will to bring the economic interests of 
men under conscious human con- 
trol. ... 

Surely it is clear that we have 
moved into an age when conscious, de- 
liberate direction of human affairs is 
necessary and unavoidable. Thus, 
there has entered into the mind of the 
race an ambition that is as daring as 
any in the history of human affairs. 
From time to time in the past a thinker 
here and there has ventured to imagine 
a community constructed deliberately 
by human intelligence. Such imagining 
dealt with Utopia, not with reality. 
From Plato’s Republic to that of Wil- 
liam Morris and of Edward Bellamy, 
the ideal of deliberate management of 
the social order expressed no serious 
intention of those who actually exer- 
cised power. Now, on the other hand, 
the ideal that a social order can and 
should be planned and managed has 
taken root among the peoples them- 
selves and the sovereign power is in 
their hands. This is a revolution in the 
outlook of mankind. In the magnitude 
of its implications it is like the dis- 
covery of reason in ancient Greece, 
like the revival of interest in the nat- 
ural world during the Renaissance, 
pregnant with the power to influence 
the whole :ourse of civilization. 

The essence of the matter is that 
passion and self-interest must be sub- 
dued by benevolent intelligence. This 
is another way of saying that a 
planned society can exist only where 
disinterested men have the confidence 
of the people. We shall not, I think, 
reach that state in your lifetime or 
mine. That is not important. The 
knowledge of the direction which hu- 
man life is taking is an essential good. 
It is necessary to the good life. It 
gives meaning to effort. . . . Only the 
consciousness of a purpose that is 
mightier than any man and worthy of 
all men can fortify and inspirit and 
compose the souls of men. 

In our world, amid the wreckage of 
empires and the breakdown of estab- 
lished things, such a purpose has been 
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born, and 'I say te you, my fellow stu- 
dents, that the purpose to make an 
ordered life on this planet can, if you 
embrace it and let it embrace you, car- 
ry you through the years triumphantly. 
Do not let anyone tell you that the life 
you are preparing to enter is aimless 
and without meaning, that it is no 
more than a squalid muddle of selfish 
and second-rate men, that you are a 
Jost and disinherited generation. The 
trouble you see about you is not the 
end of the world but merely the end of 
much folly and miscalculated stupid- 
ity. What lies ahead of you is the op- 
portunity to take part in one of the 
great moments of history, to be one 
with, if you have the imagination to 
see it and the courage to share it, a 
great undertaking of the human spirit. 


Let us not deceive ourselves as to 
the difficulties and the costs of such an 
undertaking. . . . The ideal of a con- 
scious pursuit of the common good is 
at war at a thousand points with the 
vested interests and special desires of 
sections of the community. Thus the 
people desire peace but every concrete 
effort to organize it is subjected to the 
devastating criticism of men who cry 
out that the country is about to be be- 
trayed. The people desire to work and 
to sell their goods. Every attempt to 
open up the channels of commerce is 
met by the clamor of men who wish to 
monopolize every market. The people 
desire a better balanced and more 
soundly organized economic life, but 
every proposal to balance and organ- 
ize is challenged by the claims of those 
special interests which throw the 
economic system out of balance and 
disorganize it... . An ordered society 
requires a magnanimous national 
spirit; it is opposed by a primitive and 
barbarous jingoism compounded of 
hatred, ignorance and suspicion. . . . 
An ordered society requires a people, 
animated by a great common purpose, 
disciplined to act together, educated to 
understand and_ respect superior 
knowledge, ready and eager to follow 
and to honor the leadership of their 
best men; our political tradition en- 
courages second-rate men to climb to 
power by catering to the prejudice 
and local interests of scattered con- 
stituencies. 


Against all of these obstacles the 
ideal of a consciously controlled so- 
ciety must fight its way, or, rather, 
those who have embraced the ideals of 
such a society must fight their way. 
They will not win an easy victory... . 

If I am right in my conviction that 
the conscious effort by the mass of men 
to produce an ordered society is the 
determining element of this age, then 
for a long time to come we shall not 
be allowed to rest and to take our ease, 


livimg on the consolidated achieve- 
(Concluded on page 15) 
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===HE award of the Pulitzer Prize to 

T. S. Stribling’s The Store turns 

attention not only to this admir- 

able novel but to the one just 
preceding it, The Forge. For the prize 
is really awarded to a “work in prog- 
ress,” the broad canvas o. a trilogy 
of yesterday in the Old South, of 
which one more volume is to come next 
year. As Mr. Stribling has been work- 
ing on it under the roof of 114 Morn- 
ingside this winter, I am especially 
interested in the award, for though 
this apartment where I live houses a 
number of writers, this is the first 
time the bolt of the Pulitzer ever 
struck it. From the position of a neigh- 
bor I can report that Mr. Stribling is 
tall, slender, and scholarly, with very 
blue eyes and clear-cut features, look- 
ing uncommonly like Galsworthy, only 
much taller and younger, and with a 
manner more like his than one is likely 
to find in the North. And if you had 
known Galsworthy you would know 
how gracious, kind, and dignified 
that is. 


"Little Women” 


There was such an outburst of Al- 
cott articles in the press this anniver- 
sary year that I rather doubted the 
possibility of an Alcott book that 
would be in any sense new. But Cor- 
nelia Meigs, in Invincible Louisa, has 
produced not only the best biography 
(and this means even in comparison 
with Ednah D. Cheney’s standard Life 
and Letters) but one that does throw 
new light on several situations of high 
importance in this truly American and 
typically New England story. For in- 
stance, the tragic episode of Fruit- 
lands takes on a new thrill from some- 
thing I found out here for the first 
time. Much of this new light no doubt 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 


The Forge: The Store, by T. S. Stribling. 

(Doubleday) $2.50 each. 

Invincible Louisa, by Cornelia Meigs. 

(Little, Brown) $2.00. 

The Girl and Her Job, by E. E. Brooke. 
(Appleton) $1.00. ; 
All About Chicago, E. M. Ashenhurst. 

(Houghton Mifflin) $1.00. 

Chicago, by Lloyd Lewis and Justin Smith. 

(Harcourt) $3.75. 

In Scarlet and Plain Clothes, by T. M. 

Longstreth. (Macmillan) $1.75. 

Erie Water, by W. D. Edmonds. (Little, 

Brown) $2.50. 

Famous First Facts, by J. N. Kane. (H. 

W. Wilson Co.) $3.50. 

Any book mentioned may be secured 
postpaid by sending us title and author, 
your home address, and enclosing check 
for the retail price as listed. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
155 East 44th Street New York City 











comes from the “verbal information” 
given the author by survivors of the 
Alcott circle, but all the existing 
sources have been well used. The sub- 
ject makes this a young person’s book, 
and the author is a famous writer for 
young people. 

I need not point out the timeliness 
of Esther Eberstadt Brooke’s little 
book The Girl and Her Job. She is 
manager of a large employment agency 
and knows what a girl must know be- 
fore she starts out to earn her living 
as well as what she must do to keep 
on earning it. Its‘ special usefulness in 
high school years is that it gets this 
information to a girl in time to use it 
in connection with her preparatory 
studies, and its feature, to most girls, 
will be that it emphasizes not only 
what you must know but what you 
must know first. 


All Aboard for Chicago 

The impending opening of the 
Century of Progress at Chicago has of 
course brought out a number of books: 
All About Chicago, by J. M. Ashen- 
hurst is one for which there will be a 
permanent place in a school library. 
It is small enough to be easily car- 
ried. If your library is looking for 
a large book covering the subject 
nobly, Chicago: the History of Its 
Reputation is the one; the first part is 
by Lloyd Lewis, the second by Henry 
Justin Smith, and all of it is sound, 
sweeping, and exciting. 

There has been so much wood-pulp 
fiction about the Canadian “Mounties,” 
it is good to find that the truth about 
them is quite as thrilling. This is told 
in T. Morris Longstreth’s In Scarlet 
and Plain Clothes, which though in 
conversational form, so it reads like 
a novel, is veritable history. Mr. Long- 
streth is a favorite writer for boys. 

Good historical novels being always 
in demand by school] libraries, Walter 
D. Edmonds’ Erie Water should have 
a special audience here. The building 
of the Erie Canal is the central theme 
of a vigorous and colorful story. 

The price of Everyman’s Library 
has been reduced to seventy cents 2 
copy, which should be good news to 
you. 

A book that will be a mine of infor- 
mation for students who have to look 
up historical backgrounds is Famous 
First Facts, eompiled by Joseph Na- 
than Kane. It is a sort of handy dic- 
tionary of the beginnings of things— 
inventions, institutions, games, .cus- 
toms, government, everything. 
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“What | Am Reading” Contest 


VERY year Scholastic offers prizes 

to students who submit a qualified 

list of books, which they have read 

during the school year, with a short 
comment on each book. For the variety 
and extent of their reading, and for their 
judgment of what they had read, prizes 
are awarded the following students: 


First: Yvette Berlowe, Hunter College 
H. S., Manhattan, New York. Ten Modern 
Library books. 

Second: Eugene Prange, Edwardsville 
(Ill.) H. S. Five Modern Library books. 

Third: Hume Dow, Staten Island Acad- 
emy, Staten Island, New York. Three 
Modern Library books. Mr. Dow also won 
second place in the Scholastic Awards for 
a book review. 

Honorable Mentions: One Modern Li- 
brary book each. Dorothy Kline, Lincoln 
(Nebr.) H.S.; Dorothea Zacharias, Barne- 
gat H. S., Surf City, N. J.; Nancy 
Klingensmith, Lancaster (Penna.) H. S.; 
Judith Rogers, Bergen (N. Y.) H. S.; 
and Socorra Bravo, Serra H. S., Hollister, 
Cal. 

Miss Berlowe’s list is given here without 
her comments. 


ARCHITECTURE 
James Fergusson’s History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture; Russell Sturgis’ How to 
Judge Architecture. 


) MUSIC 

Olin Downe’s Lure of Music; Arnold J. Gant- 
voort’s Familiar Talks on the History of Music; 
Minute Sketches of Great Composers by Hansl 
and Kaufmann; The Appreciation of Music by 
Mason and Surette. 


PAINTING 


The Modernists — Matisse to De Segonsac; 
B. W. Prall’s Aesthetic Judgment. 


BIOGRAPHY 
H. S. Ede’s Savage Messiah; Hendrik Van 
Loon’s R. v. R.; David Loth’s The Brownings; 
Andre Maurois’ Ariel; Prezzolini’s Nicolo Ma- 
chiavelli; Hans Rosenkranz’ El Greco and Cer- 
vantes; Jean Temple’s Blue Ghost; Walter's 
Heinrich Heine; Leon Trotsky’s My Life; 
Thomas De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium 
— Leah Morton’s I am a Woman and a 
ew. 
DRAMA AND THEATER 


Marc Connelly’s The Green Pastures; Thomas 
Dickinson’s Chief Contemporary Dramatists 
(First Series); Eugene O’Neill’s The Fountain 
and The Great God Brown; Oscar Wilde’s The 
Importance of Being Earnest; Glenn Hughes’ 
The Story of the Theater; George Jean Nathan’s 
House of Satan; Oliver Sayler’s Russian Theater. 


ESSAYS 


William Rose Benet’s Wild Goslings; James 
Huneker’s Melomaniacs; D. H. Lawrence’s As- 
sorted Articles; Arthur Machen’s Far Off Things. 


FICTION 

Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice; Donn 
Byrne’s Field of Honor; James Branch Cabell’s 
The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck; Walter de la 
Mare’s Memoirs of a Midget; Selma Lagerlof’s 
Lilliecrona’s Home; Pierre Loti’s Tale of the 
Pyrenees and Iceland Fisherman; Thomas 
Mann’s Buddenbrooks; George Meredith’s Beau- 
champs’ Career; Arthur Schnitzler’s Fraulein 
Else; G. B. Stern’s The Matriarch and Mosaic; 
Frank Swinnertons’ Nocturne; Edith Wharton’s 
Madame de Treymes and Summer; Jakob Was- 
sermann’s Casper Hauser, Gold, and The Goose- 
man; collections of stories by Joseph Conrad, 
Katherine Mansfield, Prosper Merimee, Lafcadio 
Hearn, and James Stephens. 


HISTORY 


_Abram Leon Sachar’s A History of the Jews; 
Van Loon’s Story of Mankind. 


POETRY 


William Forrest’s King or Shepherd; Collected 
Poems of Thomas Hardy; Poems of Katharine 
Mansfield; Selected poems of Carl Sandburg; 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Chitra and The Gar- 
dener; Poems of Elinor Wylie; and Twentieth 
Century Poetry, an anthology. 


SCIENCE 
Paul de Kruif’s Microbe Hunters; Howard 
Haggard’s Devils, Drugs, and Doctors; Wade 
Oliver’s Stalkers of Pestilence; William Beebe’s 
Beneath Tropic Seas and Jungle Peace; Van 
Loon’s Geography by Hendrik Van Loon. 


TRAVEL 
Lions, Gorillas, and Their Neighbors, by Carl 
and Mary Akeley; Martin Johnson’s Kongorilla; 
Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto’s Daughter of the Samu- 
rai; Bertram Thomas’ Arabia Felix; Francis 
Yeats Brown’s Bloody Years. 





Quotations Contest 
Results 


Of the students who identified the pic- 
ture of Eugene O’Neill, American drama- 
tist, in the April 15 issue of Scholastic, 
the following each receive one Modern 
Library book. 


Sam Smith, Red Lion (Pa.) H. S.; 
Dorothy Metz, Moline, Ill.; Marian Brin- 
son, Fayetteville, Ark.; Richard Gabel, 
La Salle, Ill.; Norman Forman, Albion, 
N. Y.; Myrtle Hasenbalg, Simla, Colo.; 
Agatha Jorgenson, Central H. S., Austin, 
Minn.; Harry Felton, New Castle (Pa.) 
H. S.; Warren Richmond, Penfield (N. 
Y.) H. S.; and Edward Padula, South 
Orange, N. J. 


The abundance of quotable lines in 
O’Neill included “Life is perhaps most 
wisely regarded as a bad dream between 
two awakenings, and every day is a life 
in miniature,” from Marco Millions; “Why 
limit the stuff of dreams?” from Where 
the Cross is Made; “Life is but a lie, with 
a hissing sound at the end,” from Strange 
Interlude. 


This was the last of the “Name This 
Author” contests for the year. 


Curtain 
(Concluded from page 4) 


story of a hard-boiled, vicious prize-fighter 
who had never done a decent thing in his 
life, yet was ‘sold’ to the country through 
the press as a model of all the virtues. It 
was the first story I ever wrote in the 
third person, and I worked harder over it 
than I ever have since. It is much easier 
to place yourself in the shoes of your cen- 
tral character and use the capital ‘I’, but 
it is wrong. I think all stories should be 
written in the third person.” 

The story “Some Like Them Cold,” 
here reprinted, is told in a series of 
letters interchanged between the two 
main characters. The letters are with- 
out benefit of rhetoric but reveal with 
surprising clearness the thought proc- 
esses and the characters of the writers. 
In burlesque fashion he prefaces it 
with: 

“This story is an example of a story 
written from a title, the title being a line 
from Tennyson’s immortal ‘Hot Cross 
Buns.’ A country-bred youth, left a for- 
tune, journeys to London, ‘to become a 
gentleman.’ Adventures beset him, not the 
least of them being that he falls out of a 
toy balloon.” 


and then leaves you to puzzle it out. 





Some Like Them Cold 


(Continued from page 6) 


truly and I am certainly glad I come to 
the big town though sorry I did not do it 
a whole lot quicker. 

This is a great old town girlie and when 
you have lived here a wile you wonder how 
you ever stood for a burg like Chi which 
is just a hick town along side of this be- 
sides being dirty etc. and a man is a 
sucker to stay their life specially a man in 
my line of work as N.Y. is the Mecca for 
a man that has got the musical gift. I 
figure that all the time I spent in Chi I 
was just wasteing my time and never real- 
ly started to live till I come down here and 
I have to laugh when I think of the boys 
out there that is trying to make a liveing 
in the song writeing game and most of 
them starve to death all their life and the 
first week I am down here I meet a man 
like Sears and the next thing you know 
we have turned out a song that will make 
us a fortune. 

Well girlie you asked me to tell you 
about the girlie up on the Drive that tried 
to make me and asked me to come and see 
her again. Well I can assure you you have 
no reasons to be jealous in that quarter as 
I have not been back to see her as I fig- 
ure it is wasteing my time to play round 
with a dame like she that wants to go out 
somewhere every night and if you married 
her she would want a house on 5th ave. 
with a dozen servants so I have passed her 
up as that is not my idea of home. 

Besides she wears a make up that you 
would have to blast to find out what her 
face looks like. So I have not been back 
there and don’t intend to see her again 
so what is the use of me telling you about 
her. And the only other girlie I have met is 
a sister of Paul Sears who I met up to his 
house wile we was working on the song 
but she don’t hardly count as she has not 
got no use for the boys. 

Well I don’t know no more to write and 
besides have got a date to go out to Paul’s 
place for dinner and play some of my 
stuff for him so as he can see if he wants 
to set words to some more of my melodies. 
Well don’t do nothing I would not do 
and have as good a time as you can in old 
Chi and will let you know how we come 


along with the song. Guen:  Lowe 


Rese Bs Ber Chicago, IIl., Aug. 23. 


I am thrilled to death over the song and 
think the words awfully pretty and am 
crazy to hear the music which I know must 
be great. It must be wonderful to have the 
gift of writing songs and then hear people 
play and sing them and just think of 
making $25,000 in such a short time. 

Will look forward to receiving a copy of 
the song and will you be sure and put 
your name on it? I am all ready very con- 
ceited just to think that I know a man 
that writes songs and makes all that 
money. 

Seriously I wish you success with your 
next song and I laughed when I read your 
remark about being busier than a one 
armed paper hanger. I don’t see how you 
think up all those comparisons and crazy 
things you say. The next time one of the 
girls ask me to go out with them I am 
going to tell them I can’t go because I am 
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busier than a one armed paper hanger 
and then they will think I made it up and 
say: “The. girl is clever.” 

Seriously I am glad you did not go back 
to see the girl on the Drive and am also 
glad you don’t like girls who makes them- 
selves up so much as I think it is dis- 
gusting and would rather go round looking 
like a ghost than put artificial. color on my 
face. Fortunately I have a complexion that 
does not need “fixing” but even if my col- 
oring was not what it is I would never 
think of lowering myself to “fix” it. 

Cooking is one of the things I love best 
of anything and I often say that when I 
begin keeping house in my own home I 
will insist on doing most of my own work 
as I would take so much more interest in it 
than a servant, though I would want some- 
body to help me a little if I could afford it 
as I often think a woman that does all her 
own work is liable to get so tired that she 
loses interest in the bigger things of life 
like books and music. 

I am sitting in the dearest old chair 
that I bought yesterday at a little store 
on the North Side. That is my one ex- 
travagance, buying furniture and things 
for the house, but I always say it is econ- 
omy in the long run as I will always have 
them and have use for them and when I 
can pick them up at a bargain I would be 
silly not to. Though heaven knows I will 
never be “poor” in regards to furniture 
and rugs and things like that as mother’s 
house in Toledo is full of lovely things 
which she says she is going to give to Sis 
and myself as soon as we have real homes 
of our own. She is going to give me the 
first choice as I am her favorite. 

Poor mother, I am afraid she won’t live 
much longer to enjoy her lovely old things 
as she has been suffering for years from 
stomach trouble. She is very cheerful and 
always says she is ready to go now as she 
had had enough joy out of life and all she 
would like would be to see her girls settled 
down in their own homes before she goes. 


There I go, talking about my domestic 
affairs again and I will bet you are bored 
to death though personally I am never 
bored when my friends tell me about them- 
selves. But I won’t “rattle on” any longer, 
but will say good night and don’t forget 
to write and tell me how you come out 
with the song and thanks for sending me 
the words to it. Will you write a song 
about me some time? 

Yours (?) 
MaBELLE. 


N.Y., Sept. 8 
Dear Girtie: 

Well girlie have not got your last letter 
with me so cannot answer what was in it 
as I have forgotten if there was anything 
I was supposed to answer and besides 
have only a little time to write as I have 
a date to go out on a party with the Sears. 
We are going to the George White show 
and afterwards somewheres for supper. 
Sears is the boy who wrote the lyric to my 
song and it is him and his sister I am going 
on the party with. The sister is a cold fish 
that has no use for men but she is show 
crazy and insists on Paul takeing her to 
8 or 4 of them a week. 

Paul wants me to give up my room here 
and come and live with them as they have 
plenty of room and I am running a little 


low on money but don’t know if I will 
do it or not as am afraid I would freeze 
to death in the same house with a girl like 
the sister as she is ice cold but she don’t 
hang round the house much as she is al- 
ways takeing trips or going to shows. 

So far we have not had no luck with the 
song. All the publishers we have showed 
it to has went crazy over it but they won’t 
make the right kind of a deal with us and 
if they don’t loosen up and give us a de- 
cent royalty rate we are lible to put the 
song out ourselves and show them up. 

Mean wile I am working on some new 
numbers and also have taken a position 
with the orchestra at the Wilton and am 
going to work there starting next week. 
They pay good money $60. 


Well girlie that is about all the news. 

I believe you said your father was sick 

and hope he is better and also hope you 
are getting along O.K. 

Cuas. F. Lewis. 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 11. 
Dear Mr. Lewis: 

Your short note reached me yesterday 
and must say I was puzzled when I read 
it. It sounded like you was mad at me 
though I cannot think of any reason why 
you should be. If there was something I 
said in my last letter that offended you I 
wish you would tell me what it was and 
I will ask your pardon though I cannot 
remember anything I could of said that 
you could take offense at. 

Perhaps it is nothing I wrote you, but 
you are worried on account of the pub- 
lishers not treating you fair in regards to 
your song and that is why your letter 
sounded so distant. If that is the case I 
hope that by this time matters have recti- 
fied themselves and the future looks bright- 
er. But any way, Mr. Lewis, don’t allow 
yourself to worry over business cares as 
they will all come right in the end and I 
always think it is silly for people to worry 
themselves sick over temporary troubles, 
but the best way is to “keep smiling,” and 
look for the “silver lining” in the cloud. 
That is the way I always do and no matter 
what happens, I manage to smile and my 
girl friend, Edie, calls me Sunny because 
I always look on the bright side. 

Remember also, Mr. Lewis, that $60 is 
a salary that a great many men would like 
to be getting and are living on less than 
that and supporting a wife and family on 
it. I always say that a person can get 
along on whatever amount they make if 
they manage things in the right way. 

Please let me hear from you soon as I 
will not feel comfortable until I know I 
I am not to blame for the sudden change. 

Sincerely, 
Manette GILLEsPrE. 


N.Y., Sept. 24. 
Dear Miss GILLesPIE: 

Just a few lines to tell you the big news 
or at least it is big news to me. I am en- 
gaged to be married to Paul Sears’ sister 
and we are going to be married early next 
month and live in Atlantic City where the 
orchestra I have been playing with has got 
an engagement in one of the big cabarets. 

I know this will be a surprise to you as 
it was even a surprise to me as I did not 
think I would ever have the nerve to ask 
the girlie the. big question as she was al- 
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ways so cold and acted like I was just in 
the way. But she said she supposed she 
would have to marry somebody some time 
and she did not dislike me as much as most 
of the other men her brother brought round 
and she would marry me with the under- 
standing that she would not have to be 
a slave and work round the house and also 
I would have to take her to a show or 
somewhere every night and if I could not 
take her ,myself she would “run wild” 
alone. Atlantic City will be O.K. for that 
as a lot of new shows opens down there 
and she will be able to see them before 
they get to the big town. As for her being 
a slave, I would hate to think of marrying 
a girl and then have them spend their 
lives in drudgery round the house. We are 
going to live in a hotel till we find some- 
thing better but will be in no hurry to 
start house keeping as we will have to 
buy all new furniture. 


Betsy is some doll when she is all fixed 
up and believe me she knows how to fix 
herself up. I don’t know what she uses 
but it is weather proof as I have been out 
in a rain storm with her and we both got 
drowned but her face stayed on. I would 
almost think it was real only she tells me 
different. 

Well girlie I may write to you again 
once in a wile as.Betsy says she don’t give 
a dam if I write to all the girls in the 
world just so I don’t make her read the 
answers but that is all I can think of to 
say now except good bye and good luck 
and may the right man come along soon 
and he will be.a lucky man getting a girl 
that is such a good cook and got all that 
furniture, etc. 

But just let me give you a word of ad- 
vice before I close and that is don’t never 
speak to strange men who you don’t know 
nothing about as they may get you wrong 
and think you are trying to make them. 
It just happened that I knew better so 
you was lucky in my case but the luck 
might not last. 

Your friend, 
Cuas. F. Lewis. 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 27 
My Dear Mr. Lewis: 

Thanks for your advice and also thank 
your fiance for her generosity in allowing 
you to continue your correspondence with 
her “rivals,” but personally I have no de- 
sire to take advantage of that generosity 
as I have something better to do than read 
letters from a man like you, a specially as 
I have a man friend who is not so generous 
as Miss Sears and would strongly object 
to my continuing a correspondence with 
another man. It is at his request that I 
am writing this note to tell you not to 
expect to hear from me again. 

Allow me to congratulate you on your 
engagement to Miss Sears and I am sure 
she is to be congratulated too, though if 
I met the lady I would be tempted to ask 
her to tell me her secret, namely how she 
is going to “run wild” on $60. 

Sincerely, 
Mase re GIwespie. 


From How to Write Short Stories, by 
Ring Lardner, copyright, 1924, by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. By permission of the pub- 
lishers. 
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Democracy On Trial 


Nationalism and Dictatorship Spread Around the World 
By HAROLD RUGG, Ph. D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 
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OR the past two years, we of 
Scholastic have constantly con- 
fronted these basic questions: 
What is to be the fate of democ- 
racy in the world? Can a complicated 
industrial civilization which reaches 
around the entire earth manage itself? 
Is international cooperation possible 
in an interdependent world made up 
of scores of self-centered nationalistic 
peoples? 
1919: The Democratic Outlook 


Fourteen years ago, on that epoch- 
marking Armistice Day, November 11, 
1918, it seemed to peoples generally 
that there was much ground for be- 
lieving that the world had been made 
safe for democracy and that interna- 
tional cooperation was possible. They 
were convinced that President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points would be made the 
basis of the peace settlement and that 
a New Era of world peace and pros- 
perity would be ushered in. 

Many of the achievements of the 
following decade of reconstruction ap- 
peared to justify the hope. Destroyed 
farms and cities, means of transporta- 
tion and communication, and the sys- 
tem of international finance were re- 
built. World trade picked up and a 
new era of prosperity began. 

In international politics, 


business, in statesmanship, in the de- 
velopment of world culture. 


But the prosperity was fictitious and’ 


the harmony was merely a false front 
covering deep-rooted antagonisms. 
The war debts, tariffs, increasing na- 
tionalistic ferver, the practice of west- 
ern peoples of mortgaging their great 
industrial systems to the future, the 
speculative mania of the 1920’s—to 
name only a few factors—brought 
about collapse in the autumn of 1929. 
By 1932 peoples began to see that the 
whole industrial system of producing 
and exchanging things had to be re- 
built. 


Today: Nations at One Another's 
Throats 


No sooner did economic collapse 
come than the shell of international 
good will cracked also. Smoldering re- 
sentments flared up. The League was 
flouted and openly sneered at; peace 
pacts were flagrantly violated. In place 
of talk of “The United States of 
Europe,” dangerous sore spots 
emerged in central Europe. 

As a consequence, war looms in 
three continents..Manchuria and Jehol 
have been seized by Japan, and per- 
haps North China is next. Minor wars 
rage in South America. As in the 


spring of 1914, so also in the spring 
of 1933 ominous war clouds have set- 
tled over Europe. 

That the promised Utopia was a 
mirage is now perfectly clear. Inter- 
national trade is paralyzed. The finan- 
cial leaders of the entire world are in 
a bewildered panic. Nor is there much 
probability that the coming disarma- 
ment conferences will produce even 
slight gains toward world peace. On 
every side we hear the anxious query: 
Will the history of the summer of 
1914 reproduce itself in July and 
August, 1933? 

What factors have brought about 
this incredible change? There is no 
single cause; there is, instead, a com- 
plication of many factors. Three stand 
out prominently: first, the resentment 
of the peoples of middle Europe at the 
conditions imposed upon them by the 
Treaty of Versailles; second, the ris- 
ing tide of nationalistic animosities 
spreading among the peoples of the 
world, fostered by the propaganda of 
their government; third, the lag of 
education behind industrial and social 
changes. 

The Chief "Sore Spot": The Versailles 
Treaty 


For fourteen years the terms of the 
Treaty of Peace signed at 















in the meantime, a large 
degree of harmonious co- 
operation seemed to have 
taken the place of destruc- 
tive rivalries. The League 
of Nations was organized 
and took a leading part in 
settling small disputes. 
The reparations required 
of Germany were scaled 
down and world debts were 
refunded. In a series of 
pacts, war was “renounced.” 
There was much talk of 
“The United States of 
Europe” as the solution for 
the economic problems of 
a continent of thirty war- 
ring but interdependent 











nations. By 1929 the poli- 
ticians of the world were 
proclaiming a New Era in 


Liberty (to Mussolini and Hitler): "Allow me to introduce the latest 


recruit to your company." 


(As a Glasgow Record cartoonist sees President Roosevelt’s use of wartime 


powers to fight the depression. 


Versailles in 1919 have 
been a stumbling-block in 
the relations between Ger- 
many and the victorious 
Allies. In his famous Four- 
teen Points, President Wil- 
son had announced that the 
victors would not take their 
pound of flesh from the 
vanquished. Instead, men 
would sit together at the 
peace table and plan a 
world in which all peoples 
would live in friendship. 
Apparently Wilson did his 
best to carry out his prom- 
ises, but he was not clever 
enough to force the French 
MY and English premiers — 
Clemenceau and _ Lloyd- 
George—to agree to such 
an arrangement. On the. 
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They Know 
Its GOOD! 


One hundred and thirteen news- 
paper editorials have quoted from 
just one of our regular weekly 
columns by John T. Flynn. How 
many more editorials it inspired 
—how many gave credit but 
were not found— cannot be 
guessed at. And every column 
has been quoted many times. 


He writes of who did what and 
why—of banking practices and 
how markets are rigged—of gold 
and bonds and holding companies 
—of your R.F.C. money and who 
has it now. He knows the men, 
the laws and the history—and he 
knows how to dig out and write 
for you the things you want to 
know. 


The consequences of neglect are 
not always immediate. These dis- 
mal days came years after The 
New Republic’s first warnings. 
Then, trouble was soothingly 
distant. Now, neglect means 
hunger and losses next week! 


For your own good next month 
and next year, you must know 
now about finance. You must 
know about tariffs and farm bills 
and foreign commerce, now! You 
must know now about all the 
things that are reported so ac- 
curately and concisely in The 
New Republic. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


13 


weeks’ introductory 
subscription. 


$1 


NEW REPUBLIC, INC., 421 West 2ist Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed ONE DOLLAR (check or 


money order if possible) send me The New 
Republic for the next 13 weeks. 


Name 





Street 





City & State. 
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contrary, they demanded a Shylock’s 
vengeance and forced Germany and 
Austria to sign a treaty that was des- 
tined to make international amity im- 
possible. 

Of the terms of this treaty, none 
was more dangerous to world peace 
than the carving up of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary and the erection of 
a wall of new states around them. A 
wide “corridor” of territory was taken 
from eastern Germany to make up 
part of the new Poland, thereby creat- 
ing fresh hatreds on the eastern Ger- 
man border. On the south, vast lands 
were cut away from Austria-Hungary 
to create the new states of Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia. 


Why did the French do these 
things? Partly because of a spirit of 
retaliation for similar treatment ac- 
corded them by Germany in 1870, but, 
more than all else, because of a deep 
seated desire for “security” against 
future attack by Germany and her 
allies. 

Thus for fourteen years there has 
been a steadily increasing demand 
from all classes of Germans, Aus- 
trians, and Hungarians that the Ver- 
sailles Treaty be revised. Specifically, 
Germany insists that her colonies be 
returned, that reparations be can- 
celled, that she be permitted to arm 
herself on an equal level with other 
countries, and that the Polish “Cor- 
ridor” be returned. 


What the French Forgot! 


But in rearranging the map of 
Europe, the French leaders forgot 
that in the swift industrialization of 
Europe the nations of the entire con- 
tinent had become inextricably depend- 
ent upon one another. In 1914 Ger- 
many was truly the economic heart of 
a continental scheme of trade. To 
feed, shelter, and clothe the 500,000,- 
000 people of Europe, goods had to 
flow uninterruptedly across political 
boundaries on railroads, motorized 
highways, rivers, and canals, and 
money credit had to be carried on 
through international businesses and 
banks. Step by step from 1919 on the 
politicians guiding the destiny of 
Europe acted in such a way as to in- 
terrupt increasingly this flow of goods, 
of money, of credit, and to destroy the 
friendly spirit that made it possible. 


"Democracy" and Industrialism on Trial 

A grave consequence of these vari- 
ous factors is the swing away from 
democracy and international peace to- 
ward dictatorships, nationalism, and 
war. Indeed, instead of the world hav- 
ing been made safe for democracy, 
there is widespread recognition that 
the democratic idea is engaged in a 
death struggle with fascistic auto- 
cratic nationalism. 

Of the sixty-two independent gov- 
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ernments of the world today, there 
are:* 

16 constitutional limited or democratic 
monarchies (like Great Britain). 

38 republics (including Russia)—democra. 
cies of one kind. or another. 

6 dominions or commonwealths (includ- 
ing India), five of which are essentially 
republics and tend toward democracy. 

2 absolute monarchies (Ethiopia “and 
Siam). 

Note that there are no important 
absolute monarchies. For two hundred 
years there has been a steady trend 
away from the One-Man, “divine 
right” kind of government with its 
hereditary kings and autocratic czars, 
toward the Many-Men idea of govern- 
ment; that is, from autocracy toward 
democracy. As a result, only a few ab- 
solute rulers held their thrones near 
the close of the World War. Then, 
after 1917, occurred an epidemic of 
revolutions in which the “empires” of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Rus- 
sia, governing nearly 250,000,000 peo- 
ple, were overturned by popular up- 
risings, 

The Rise of Nationalistic Friction 

But as soon as the destructive eco- 
nomic effects of the World War were 
really felt everywhere in Europe, 
there began a reaction away from 
democracy toward a new kind of One- 
Man government—namely, “dictator- 
ship.” Even as early as 1916 ambitious 
strong men at the head of disciplined 
soldiers had overthrown governments 
and had set themselves up as dicta- 
tors. Examples are Mussolini in Italy, 
Stalin in Russia, and Mustafa Kemal 
in Turkey. The latest dictator is Hit- 
ler in Germany. Today not less than 
twenty countries which were formerly 
striving to develop democratic govern- 
ments are ruled by dictators. 


The Role of Education 

In every modern country there is a 
small, intelligent, cultured minority of 
people who understand the factors that 
must be controlled in order to main- 
tain democracy and world peace: the 
interdependence of the modern world, 
the absolute necessity for revising the 
Versailles Treaty, the disarmament of 
nations, the working out of equitable 
trade treaties, and the like. Further- 
more, they see that the very founda- 
tion of successful democracy is the 
thorough education of a vast propor- 
tion of the people. Mere ability to read 
and write and reckon does not guar- 
antee enough understanding of the 
complicated modern world to permit 
the people to control their governments 
in the interest of peace. 

Thus we see around the world a ter- 
rifying race between education and 
disaster, which looms up in the form 
of imminent war. 





1See Harold Rugg, Changing Governments and 
Changing Cultures, pp. 616-620. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. 
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Vocational Announcement 

Scholastic’s new project for securing 
up-to-date vocational information by and 
for high school students was announced in 
the April 15 issue with an editorial, a spe- 
cial article by Dr. Walter B. Pitkin of 
Columbia University, and a detailed ques- 
tionnaire for students to use in interview- 
ing workers in various occupations. These 
materials have been reprinted in a four- 
page folder which may be had free upon 
request. 

This practical vocational program has 
aroused wide interest among school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and vocational coun- 
sellors. It has been acclaimed by several 
psychologists as the best-planned and most 
hopeful project that has recently been de- 
veloped in this field. Numerous letters have 
been received expressing keen interest and 
pledging cooperation. More than 2000 
copies of the reprint have been furnished 
to schools to be used by students inter- 
ested. The first returns from these students 
are already beginning to come in and show 
some interesting results. It will not be 
practicable, however, to publish any re- 
port of findings before next fall. 

Reprints are still available to school 
needing them. They will be furnished in 
any reasonable quantity for the number 
of students who wish to work on the proj- 
ect. Teachers and counsellors are requested, 
however, to estimate their needs as con- 
servatively and accurately as possible so 
that there may be a minimum of waste. 
In preparing their reports, we suggest that 
the reprint be retained and used for fu- 
ture reference, and that answers to ques- 
tionnaires be typed wherever possible, 
keeping a carbon for the school files. 

Requests for copies of the reprint should 
be addressed to Scholastic Subscription 
Department, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Completed reports and correspondence 
about related vocational problems should 
be addressed to Vocational Editor, Scho- 
lastic, 155 East 44th Street, New York. 





Our Generation 
(Concluded from page 10) 


ments of our forefathers... . 

The fates are busy. In such mo- 
ments men have to live greatly or they 
fail miserably. In the quiet ages, as 
in the brief pause of peace and pros- 
perity which preceded the war, the 
easier virtues are perhaps sufficient. 
But in the ages of storm and stress a 
people must rise to its destiny or 
shrink into despair. It must force 
itself to actions that seem beyond its 
strength and undertake tasks that 
would appear to transcend its powers. 
We are not the first American genera- 
tion called upon to such exertions. 
Those who broke through the wilder- 
ness and settled this country had to 
outdo themselves. Those who estab- 
lished the nation had to outdo them- 
selves, and those who preserved the 
Union. .. . We live in a great age and 
we are put to the test whether we can 
be worthy of it. If we can be, our lives 
will be set upon a plane, not of in- 
dividual calculation on a heritage of 
complacent contentment, but of in- 
sight and sacrifice and relentless self- 
discipline, and we shall leave to those 
who follow us an example of fortitude 
and the memory of great deeds. 


- -. and Something certainly has been 
done about sneaker smell! That Some- 
thing is the Hygeen Insole in Hood 
Canvas Shoes! No more kicks from the 
family about your smelly sneakers—not 
if you wear Hood Canvas Shoes. For the 
special Hygeen Insole absolutely prevents 
excessive perspiration odor! 

This is howit works. Ordinary sneakers 
get smelly because they soak up perspira- 
tion. The Hygeen Insole does not absorb 
moisture. So the perspiration evaporates 
quickly instead. 

Hood Canvas Shoes are cooler, too! 
Because the uppers are scientifically 
ventilated*. Tiny air spaces let the cool, 
fresh air shoot right through them! That 
means your feet “last” longer in a game 
or on a hike. ImporTANT, too— Hood 


Canvas Shoes are inexpensive! ii6e5"> 
“Patent applied for 


Hoop CANVAS SHOES 


Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 








Adv. Copyright Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 1933 


LOOK INSIDE THE 
SHOE FOR THIS MARK 


ygeen 
ON THE GREEN Insole 


INSOLE FOR YOUR PROTECTION 





THE SIAK (above) has a Smokrepe 
sole and a springy Sponge Cushion 
heel. No stitches to break—not a single 
seam to chafe your joss-bentana ae 

is molded in one smooth unit 
by the patented XTRULOCK process! 


Reduce Unemployment BUY AMERICAN Made Merchandise 
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second radio “report to the people 

of the United States,” reviewed 

broadly the activities of the Admin- 
istration and of Congress since the end 
of the banking holiday. Apart from his 
treatment of inflation and the gold stan- 
dard, main interest centered in his pro- 
posed plans for the reorganization of in- 
dustry. These plans should not be called 
“government control,” he insisted, but 
rather a “partnership between government 
and industry” in which national planning 
would be the dominant trend. Taking as 
an example the cotton goods industry, he 
said that 90 per cent of cotton manufac- 
turers would agree tomorrow to eliminate 
starvation wages, stop child labor and long 
hours of employment, and prevent over- 
production resulting in unsalable  sur- 
pluses. But such an agreement would be 
no good if the unfair 10 per cent per- 
sisted in these practices. There the Gov- 
ernment should step in, he said. It should 
have the right to survey and plan fair 
conditions for a given industry, with the 
approval of the over-whelming majority 
of that industry, and to enforce that agree- 
ment. The anti-trust laws were intended 
to prevent the creation of monopolies and 
to forbid unreasonable profits. That pur- 
pose should be continued, but those laws 
were never intended te encourage unfair 
competition. 

On these principles, a plan for central- 
ized control of industry more far-reaching 
than any that has yet been seriously con- 
sidered in peacetime is now in process of 
formulation for Congress by Senator 
Robert F. Wagner of New York, Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, and other 
Administration experts. A bill had already 
been framed by House Labor Committee 
containing some of these principles. It had 
grown out of a bill introduced in the 
Senate, without Administration support, 
by Senator Hugo Black of Alabama, to 
limit the hours of work in any mine, mill, 
factory, or workshop to 30 hours a week 
(not more than six hours a day for five 
days). This bill was expected to spread 
work so that 6,000,000 of the present un- 
employed could be put to work. Opposi- 
tion to it both from manufacturers and 
labor was so strong that, although the 
Senate passed it in amended form, it will 
probably be sidetracked for the new Ad- 
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Delegates to the Farmers’ Holiday Association convention at the lowa State Fair, voting 


for a nation-wide farm strike. 


ministration bill. The main principles of 
Senator Wagner’s bill will include: 

(1) Voluntary agreements, by majority 
vote of each industry, to organize trade 
associations, limit their own production, 
fix their wage scales and hours of employ- 
ment, subject to review and approval by 
the national board. 

(2) A Federal Control Board, probably 
of five members, including the Secretaries 
of Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, and In- 
terior, and an outside chairman represent- 
ing the public. It would lay down general 
principles for industrial conditions, accept 
or reject the proposals of the trade 
groups, and have authority to enforce the 
agreements against obstinate companies. 
Penalties would be provided, under the 
inter-state commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, for violators whose products 
were sold in interstate commerce. If their 
business was entirely within one state, it 
is believed they could still be controlled 
by reason of their harmful effect on inter- 
state commerce. 


(3) Labor would be protected by a re- 
quirement that employees should have the 
right of collective bargaining, and that 
“yellow dog” contracts (to prevent work- 
ers from joining a union) should be out- 
lawed. The 30-hour week would be en- 
forced in all public works, but maximum 
hours in private industry would be left 
to the discretion of the Control Board, 
though probably not exceeding 40. Fair 
minimum wages would alsé be established 
subject to the approval of the Control 
Board. President Roosevelt has urged the 
governors of 13 industrial states to enact 
minimum wage legislation similar to the 
Wald Bill, recently signed by Governor 
Lehman of New York (which, however, 
applies only to women). 

(4) Repeal of the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws which have hitherto prevented 


industries from combining to restrict pro- 
duction. 

An important part of the “national in- 
dustrial recovery bill” will be a provision 
for public works on a gigantic scale. An 
official with wide powers would be created 
to administer all public works. A fund of 
$3,300,000,000 will be set up from which 
money will be allocated to Federal, state, 
county, and municipal buildings, highway 
construction, slum clearance and housing, 
flood control, etc. This fund, will be raised 
by a bond issue, interest and amortization 
on which, amounting to $220,000,000 a year, 
is to be raised by new taxation. The form 
of tax will be determined by President 
Roosevelt. Several proposals for it have 
been made, varying from an increase in 
the income and surtax rates with lowering 
of exemptions to a general manufacturers’ 
sales tax of 114 per cent. The President 
has been opposed to sales taxes as bearing 
too heavily on the poor consumer. He may 
agree to one, however, under the guise of 
a “re-employment tax,” for such a purpose 
as this. An alternative which has won 
favor is a special sales tax on coffee, tea, 
and cocoa, which would raise the cost of 
the national breakfast table. 





lowa Farmers Vote for Strike 


PRAIRIE fire of economic revolt 
is raging among the farmers of 
northwestern Iowa, while the Ad- 
ministration at Washington is 

bending every effort to get its farm relief 
machinery working in time to head off 
even more violent action on the part of the 
resentful farmers. Smoldering through the 
winter after the first outbreak of “farm 
holidays” last summer, it broke out in 
several Iowa counties in recent weeks, with 
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violence chiefly directed at mortgage 
holders and foreclosure sales. 

Judge C. C. Bradley, of the Plymouth 
County. Court, at Lemars, had been auth- 
orizing foreclosures, as a strict interpre- 
tation of the laws required. Now, how- 
ever, the lowa Legislature had passed 
an emergency law to suspend foreclosures 
for three years, in the discretion of the 
courts. A case testing its constitutionality 
was before Judge Bradley. A crowd of a 
hundred native American farmers, rough 
and not too polite, surged into the court- 
room, angered at the selling of the farm 
of one of their debt-burdened members 
over his head, and eviction of his family. 
“Take off your hats and stop smoking 
in my court,” said the Judge. The crowd 
growled, then dragged him oft the bench 
and outside. “Will you swear you won’t 
sign no more mortgage foreclosure pa- 
pers?” they demanded. “No, I won’t swear 
it,” Bradley replied. With a noose around 
his neck, he was taken in a truck to a 
lonely country road, repeatedly struck and 
abused. A hub-cap of grease was thrown 
at his head. His trousers were torn off 
and filled with dirt. On his knees in the 
dust he was ordered to pray. He did so, 
but refused to compromise. The mob final- 
ly left him, and he was later rescued. 

Larger bands of farmers rioted at Deni- 
son and Primghar, other nearby county 
seats, attacking and threatening to hang 
sheriffs and state agents who were at- 
tempting to conduct foreclosure sales. 
Clyde Herring, newly elected Democratic 
Governor of Iowa, immediately proclaimed 
martial law in Plymouth, Crawford, and 
O’Brien counties, and sent several hundred 
National Guardsmen to the disturbed area 
to find the culprits. They scoured the coun- 
try and seized some 60 alleged ringleaders 
who will be tried by civil courts. Their 
commanders were careful to avoid undue 
force, and within a week the troops were 
withdrawn. 

Meanwhile, at DesMoines, 1500 members 
of the Farmers’ Holiday Association 
thronged the Live Stock Pavilion at the 
Iowa State Fair, under the chairmanship 
of dynamic Milo Reno (Schol., Oct. 22, 
1932). They met to make plans for a 
nation-wide farm strike on the produc- 
tion of all crops, if the Government didn’t 
meet their demands in legislation at Wash- 
ington. They were critical of Secretary 
Wallace, critical of the Administration’s 
huge omnibus farm relief bill. Its pro- 
visions for bonuses to farmers who cur- 
tailed their production to be paid out of 
a tax on processors and for leasing of sur- 
plus land by the Government they con- 
demned as unworkable, dictatorial, and 
too late to help on this year’s crops. The 
farm mortgage section which provides for 
refinancing of mortgages by Federal credit 
at 44, per cent they found wholly inade- 
quate to rescue farmers who were unable 
to scrape two coins together. Their chief 
demand was for an amendment to the 
farm bill for the Government to fix prices 
of — and guarantee to the farmer his 
cost of production plus a fair profit. Con- 
gress leaders, realizing that this might 
readily bankrupt the Government, and re- 
inforced by President Roosevelt’s firm op- 
position to the clause, defeated this cost- 
of-production amendment before the bill 
in its final form was passed by both 
houses by a substantial margin, including 
the Thomas inflation section (Schol., 5-13). 

Baffled, the Holiday Association voted 
to begin its strike May 13, but later indefi- 
nitely postponed the strike in view of the 
President’s signing the Farm Relief-Infla- 
tion bill and his statement urging mort- 
gage holders to be lenient with their 
debtors. 
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PUFF of smoke through the new 

Goodrich upper could have but 

one meaning to a Dakota warrior... 
Mdeza, the Dakota word for cool. 

For where smoke goes, air can go 
too. That is exactly what takes place in 
the new Goodrich Sport Shoe. Spaces, 
so tiny you can scarcely see them with 
the naked eye, permit air to pass in and 
out of the shoe just as you see the 
smoke doing in the picture above. This 
air circulating in and out not only 
keeps your feet comfortably cool but it 
allows perspiration to evaporate nat- 


urally. 

The first half hour of wear will show 
you the difference in coolness between 
Goodrich and ordinary canvas shoes. 
But you get more than coolness in the 
new Goodrich Shoe... you get the 
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famous Hygeen Insole that prevents 
excessive perspiration odor. In addi- 
tion, many of the Goodrich Shoes are 
made by the patented XTRULOCK 
process ... which molds the shoe into 
one complete unit. No stitches to break 
—no seams to chafe the feet or wear out 
the socks. Washable, too, in ordinary 
soap and water, because there is no 
aftificial stiffening to wash out and 
leave the canvas limp. 

Remember, you buy your canvas shoes 
for hot weather wear . . . so insist on 
the ventilated* Goodrich Sport Shoes. 
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Wer Debts Biggest Obstacle to World Conference 


and haggling over advantages rose up 

last fortnight in the capitals of the 

world to plague the efforts of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to drive the coming World 
Monetary and Economic Conference to a 
successful agreement. Incited perhaps by 
America’s dropping the gold standard and 
her refusal to pay interest on government 
bonds held abroad in gold, Great Britain 
made a rapid series of what might be con- 
sidered anti-American moves: omission of 


T=: spirit of exclusive nationalism 


—Cassel in Brooklyn Eagle 
ANOTHER ARMISTICE DAY NEEDED 


the June 15 debt installment from the 
British budget, though increasing from 
£150,000,000 to £350,000,000 her “exchange 
equalization fund” by which she keeps the 
pound steady in relation to the dollar; 
negotiation of an eleventh-hour trade 
treaty with Argentina giving Britain great 
tariff advantages over the U.S.; similar 
pacts with the Scandinavian countries; and 
a@ currency agreement with France. Pre- 
miers MacDonald and Herriot returned 
to their respective countries to find senti- 
ment among reactionary elements critical 
of their vague and optimistic conversa- 
tions with Roosevelt, and determined to 
oppose any concessions until America 
promises to reduce their debts. 


With Norman H. Davis as his European 
Ambassador flitting from Geneva to Paris 
to Berlin to London, President Roosevelt 
had two main objectives in the preliminary 
rounds before the World Conference opens 
June 12 in London. One was a tariff truce 
between the eight great powers which 
called the conference, to forestall any fur- 
ther changes in the tariff situation until 
the conference, when he hopes that a 
further armistice will be concluded for an 
indefinite time. The other was to force the 
powers into line at the Disarmament Con- 
ference on some agreement similar to Pre- 
mier MacDonald’s plan for a one third 
reduction in arms with essential equality 
for Germany. 

The tariff truce was accepted readily 
enough by Italy, with reservations by Eng- 
land and France. Germany was reluctant, 
but finally agreed, fearful of further isola- 
tion from world good will. The organizing 
committee of the conference eventually 
issued the text of the truce, with loopholes 
allowing governments to continue trade 
negotiations now pending, and permitting 
them to withdraw “if the world price level 
is too greatly disturbed.” But it is the 
President’s hope that moral pressure will 
prevent further hostile actions, and he him- 
self announced he would not put into effect 
the farm tariff provisions in the new farm 
bill. 


The disarmament situation is even more 
complex. Germany’s Geneva delegate, 
Count Nadolny refused to accept any 
standardization of armies that would not 
allow Germany to keep her unofficial 
armies of Nazis and Steel Helmets as well 
as to double her effective armies. The other 
powers, alarmed by Hitler’s militarism, are 
opposed to any strengthening of Germany’s 
potential military power, and if they vote 
her down, Germany may again withdraw. 
A breakdown of the arms conference 
would presage almost certain failure for 
the economic conference. 


Storms over the Atlantic are most likely 
to be precipitated by continued lack of 
agreement between America and_ the 
European powers on the war debts. The 
Roosevelt Administration has so far re- 
fused to admit any reduction or postpone- 
ment of the June 15 installment, though 
realizing that the result will probably be 
wholesale default. Britain insists that she 
will enter no agreements at the economic 
conference unless the debts question is set- 
tled at least simultaneously, while France 
has said she will pay her delinquent Decem- 
ber installment only when America agrees 
to reduction of theprincipal. The President 
is stepping warily about antagonizing Con- 
gress. There is every indication, however, 
that before the session adjourns he must 
take the bull by the horns and ask Con- 
gress for extensive powers to negotiate 
lower debt agreements as well as reduced 
tariffs that will have a chance of Con- 
gressional approval. With his great pres- 
tige he may be able to force this by a 


narrow majority. Then debt negotiations 
will be held in London simultaneously with 
the economic conference. It is even ru- 
mored that Roosevelt may make a flying 
trip to London on the cruiser Indianapolis. 





Germany Burns Banned 
Books 


NCITED by Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Hit- 

ler’s “commissioner of propaganda,” 

committees of Nazi students in all im- 

portant German centers raided the uni- 
versities and libraries on May 10 and 
burned in public bonfires the books of 160 
authors on a proscribed list. The authors 
included were partly Jews, partly radicals 
of various Cescriptions, but all of them, 
according to Nazi doctrine, are inimical 
to the “spirit of awakened Germany.” They 
include such distinguished men as Thomas 
and Heinrich Mann, Jacob Wassermann, 
Lion Feuchtwanger, Erich Remarque, Al- 
bert Einstein, Sigmund Freud, Emil Lud- 
wig, and Arthur Schnitzler; such Ameri- 
cans as Helen Keller, Jack London, Ben 
Lindsey, Franz Boas; and naturally all 
Marxists, from Marx and Engels down to 
Lenin and Trotsky. The inquisition, re- 
calling the burning of the Alexandrian 
Library in 390 A.D., was ridiculed by edu- 
cated men of all nations as the work of 
madmen. 


Other steps in the Hitler program for 
the complete “Nazification” of Germany 
included: seizure of all trade unions and 
arrest of their chiefs, to be replaced by 
Nazi officers; the organization of a com- 
pulsory labor force of every unemployed 
German youth; and a revolutionary change 
in land laws to prohibit the breaking up 
of estates, the inheritance of land by Jews, 
or the selling of their land by farmers. 
The Napoleonic Chancellor turned May 
Day, traditional labor holiday, into a na- 
tional glorification of his policies, and ad- 
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dressed a crowd of one million at Tem- 
pelhof Field with:a sample of his turgid 
oratory. 





Japan Sweeps On in China 
HE Japanese military machine re- 
sumed its major offensive in China 
proper after a halt of several weeks 
since the complete subjugation of 

Jehol province. Below the Great Wall the 

Japanese swept westward and southward 

in a t encircling movement toward 

the two cities which appear to be their 
ultimate: objective, Tientsin and Peiping. 

They occupied the triangle at the north- 

eastern corner of Chihli province, crossed 

the Lwan River, and penetrated to with- 
in 75 miles of Tientsin. Simultaneously 
they bit off a salient of the wall south 
of Kupei Pass, only 60 miles northeast of 
the ancient Chinese capital. Manchukuan 
troops meanwhile invaded inner Mongolia 
to the northwest. Chinese resistance was 
stouter than before. Under General Ho 

Chu-kuo loyal troops of the Nanking gov- 

ernment fought stubbornly against super- 

ior artillery, planes, and armored cars. 

Several thousand men are believed to have 

perished on both sides. 

The attitude of General Chiang Kai-shek, 
Nanking generalissimo, remains ambigu- 
ous. He makes warlike gestures, but there 
is strong evidence for believing that he is 
carrying on secret negotiations with Ja- 
pan. Many observers believe that Japan 
intends to occupy Peiping and then agree 
to an armistice by which North China 
would remain in Japanese hands. 

Tension between Russia and Japan has 
increased with continued friction along the 
line of the Chinese Eastern Railway in 

















~—Jersey Journal 


A QUESTION OF OWNERSHIP 


northern Manchukuo. The Manchukuans 
accused Russia of holding the railway’s 
rolling stock at the Siberian frontier, and 
of mobilizing strong forces at Chita and 
along the Amur. The Soviet Government, 
desiring to avoid a major war at all costs, 
offered to sell its rights in the Chinese 
Eastern to Japan for 300,000,000 gold 
rubles (about $158,000,000). The railroad 
has been for years jointly managed by 
Russians and Chinese, until Manchukuo 
took over the Chinese rights last year. It 
was built thirty years ago as a shortcut 
from Vladivostok to the main line of the 
Transsiberian in the west. Japan is willing 
to consider a purchase, but does not want 
to pay actual cash for it, or at least noth- 
ing like the Russian figure. If an agree- 
ment could be reached, it would measur- 
ably advance the hope of permanent peace 
in the Far East. 
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Pulitzer Prize-Winners in Letters and Journalism 


Anderson 
(Drama) 


Stribling 
(Novel) 


Left to right (at 


right), winners of 
the Pulitzer Jour- 
nalism prizes; Tal- 
burt (Cartoon), 
Mowrer (Corre- 
spondence ), Jamie- 
son (Reporting ). 


== HE Pulitzer Prizes have a position 
among American adult writers like 
that of the Scholastic Awards among 
high school students. They serve to 
reward and partly to inspire that special 
writing talent which stems less from the 
prospect of pay or popular acclaim than 
from the pride in work well done. 

This year, as usual, some choices of the 
prize committee were questioned by the 
perennial second-guessers and _ back-seat 
drivers, but there was almost unanimous 
approval of the award to the New York 
World-Telegram for “the most . . . meri- 
torious public service ...” It was a dra- 
matic triumph for Roy Howard, head of 
the Scripps-Howard chain which includes 
that paper. Two years ago, when he 
merged the orphaned darling of Joseph 
Pulitzer, the New York World, with the 
ambitious Telegram, Howard was accused 
of destroying a respected newspaper. The 
Pulitzer medal dangling in his office justi- 
fies his editorial judgment in the most im- 
pressive way. 

Other journalism prizes went to the 
Kansas City Star for editorials on national 
and international affairs; to H. M. Tal- 
burt, Scripps-Howard cartoonist, for the 
best cartoon of the year; to Francis Jamie- 
son of the Associated Press for coverage 
of the Lindbergh kidnapping;.and to Ed- 
gar Ansel Mowrer of the Chicago Daily 
News for dispatches from Germany ana- 
lyzing the rise of Hitler. 

Pulitzer prize winners in letters were 
formally announced at a banquet of the 
Friends of Princeton Library, with Dr. 
William Lyon Phelps presiding and a 
galaxy of notables at the speakers’ table. 
The 1982 winners are: 

Novel: The Store, by Thomas Sigismund 
Stribling, a powerful analysis of the race 
problem in the agricultural South, told 
candidly but not without sympathy. 

Play: Both Your Houses, by Maxwell 
Anderson, a dramatic attack on the politi- 
cal bargaining which corrupts state affairs 
in Washington. A serious successor to Of 
Thee I Sing, Pulitzer winner last year, 
it says “The vast natural resources of 
public apathy haven’t even been tapped.” 


Nevins 
(Biography) 


Turner 
(History) 


History: The Significance of Sections in 
American History, by Frederick J. Turner, 
Wisconsin and Harvard professor, lately 
deceased. Turner was the first American 
historian to emphasize the importance of 
the frontier in shaping American ways. 

Biography: Grover Cleveland: A Study 
in Courage, by Allan Nevins, editorial 
writer, a thorough biography of the former 
Democratic President. 

Poetry: Conquistador, by Archibald 
MacLeish, an epic narrative of the sacking 
of Mexico by Cortez. The author is a 
former lawyer, Yale football player, and 
a Phi Beta Kappa scholar. 


Bubbles from the News Cauldron 


Col. Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, president 
of Peru, who attained power by revolu- 
tion in 1930 and had been shot at or 
wounded twenty-four times in his breath- 
less career of 44 years, was finally killed 
by his enemies, at an army review in Lima. 
He was succeeded by General Oscar Bena- 
vides. 





* * * 


Among other famous dead were Prof. 
George Herbert Palmer, 91, last survivor 
of the great Harvard philosophical trio of 
James, Royce, and Palmer, and husband of 
the late President Alice Freeman Palmer 
of Wellesley; Mrs. Mary Ellen Spear 
Smith, 72, of British Columbia, first woman 
in the British Empire to hold a cabinet 
post; and Leonard Huxley, 72, editor of 
the Cornhill Magazine, son of the great 
biologist, Thomas Henry Huxley, and 
father of Aldous and Julian Huxley. 

oe * * 


Diego Rivera, Communistic Mexican 
mural painter, who had been engaged to 
paint one of the principal murals of the 
main building of Rockefeller Center, was 
prevented from completing his design by 
the Rockefellers on the ground that he 
was including a portrait of Lenin in the 
large group, though he was paid his full 
contract price. Artists, intellectuals, and 
Communists rallied to his cause. He is ex- 
pected also to lose the commission for a 
mural in the General Motors building at 
the Century of Progress Exposition. 
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newsstand price) allows you to 
know America’s most distin- 
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In Harpers you will find brilliant 
comments on the important as- 
pects of modern life, new ideas 
that will enrich your own living, 
and a wealth of delightful stories. 
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Our Presidents 


By JAMES MorGAN 


LEFT OVER from a large edition 
there are just 297 copies of this 
intensely interesting book in our 
stock room. While they last you 
may have copies at 50 cents each 
postage prepaid. (Publishers’ 
price $2.00). 


THIS BOOK of 365 pages with 15 
full page illustrations, contains a 
short human sketch of each 
President from Washington to 
Hoover. These are not dry biog- 
raphies, but introductions to the 
real men. 


MR. MORGAN describes his series 
of sketches as five-minute visits 
with our Presidents, But for such 
short calls they are singularly 
illuminating. He rarely gives to 
any one of the thirty men who 
have held the Presidential office 
more than ten pages and sqme- 
times even less, yet he contrives 
to impress upon the reader a 
definite conception of the man’s 
character, some understanding of 
the problems he had to meet, his 
method of meeting them and 
some realization of the popular 
background of the period. 


Education Dept. SC 5-27 
Review of Reviews Corp., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 

Please send me a copy of Our Presidents for 
which I enclose 50 cents in full payment. 
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Dash-Hound 
Results 


To assure every entrant equal considera- 
tion, all entries in the Dash-Hound contest 
were checked and re-checked before the 
final judgment was made. There were no 
perfect papers, but few had more than 
perfect papers, but few had more than ten 
errors. 

A number of students, with a minimum 
number of errors, were tied for first hon- 
ors. To select the winners it was necessary 
to consider neatness, legibility, and ap- 
pearance, in addition to accuracy. Accord- 
ingly, first prize, a leather traveling bag, is 
awarded to Elma Judy, Dover (O.) H. S., 
Jeanne Mann, Tekonsha (Mich.) H. S., 
and Martin Weinstein, New Rochelle (N. 
¥:) Se. HS. 

Honorable Mention and a Parker pen 
and pencil desk set are awarded to Lucile 
Greenstein, New Britain (Conn.) Sr. H. 
S.; Helen L. Fischer, Washington (D. C.) 
Central H. S.; Rhoda Weeks, Summerlin 
Inst., Bartow, Fla.; Dorothy R. Schafer, 
Edwardsville (Ill.) H. S.; Charlotte 
Rumph, Waukon (Ia.) H. S.; Ruth Volz, 
Bellevue (Ky.) H. S.; Phyllis LaRue 
Kemp, Trappe (Md.) H. S.; William Rohn, 
- Ann Arbor (Mich.) H. S.; Chester Shawl, 
Cheboygan (Mich.) H. S.; Cecelia Hersch, 
Atlantic City (N. J.) H. S.; Theodora 
Smith, Saint Agnes School, Albany, N. Y.; 
Mabel Steele, Sandy Creek H. S., Lacona, 
N. Y.; Margaret Vogel and Florence Jean 
Shuman, New Rochelle (N. Y.) Sr. H. S.; 
Edwin Stiles Smith, Saranac Lake (N. Y.) 
H. S.; Adonna E. Rechtor, Walton (N. 
Y.) H. S.; Ruth M. Miller, Maumee (O.) 
H. S.; Alfred Swafford, Stewart H. S., 
Oxford, O.; Visa Dunn, and George Scar- 
brough, Polk County H. S., Benton, Tenn.; 
Ray Longtin, Roosevelt H. S., Seattle, 
Wash.; Myrtle Engleman, Black River 
Falls (Wis.) H. S.; Phoebe F. Hayes, 
Spring Green (Wis.) H. S.; John S. Pear- 
son, Beaver H. S., Bluefield, W. Va.; 
Florentine Perez Pina, Mayaguez (Puerto 
Rico) H. S. 

The most common stumbling blocks 
were: 

Contest One: Hitier heads the extreme 
nationalist Nazi or Fascist or National 
Socialist party. The Socialists are in oppo- 
sition to Hitler. 

Contest Three: The farmers’ income de- 
clined to five billion, not million. A mis- 
print in Scholastic gave the million figure, 
but the correct figure appeared on the same 
page in a chart. The million figure allows 
less than a dollar a year to each member 
of the farm population. 

Contest Sie: One dissents from a creed, 
not from a nation. It is “dissenters from 
Socialism,” not “dissenters from France.” 

Contest Seven: The Communists repre- 
sent the chief radical labor opposition to 
the conservative A F. of L. The I. W. W. 
are virtually defunct. 

Contest Fourteen: The theory of democ- 
racy assumes intelligence on the part of 
the electorate. Consent is not enough. Any 
theory of government assumes some degree 
of consent. 





Mahatma Gandhi began a three-week 
fast as a protest against the failure of 
high-caste Hindus to fulfill their promises 
of improving the condition of the Un- 
touchables. He was immediately released 
from Yerovda Jail by the British Govern- 
ment, as his fast was not directed against 
Britain, and physicians have warned that 
he is so-weak’ that he‘may not survive an- 
other fast. : 
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S.11 this vacation to your 
family and you'll all have fun! 


vA 
te 


MAURETANIA & FRANCONIA 


PLEASURE-PACKED CRUISES 





MAURETANIA VISITS 5 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
AND YOU SPEND 6 
DAYLIGHT DAYS 
ASHORE! Trinidad, La 
Guair&, Curacao, Panama 
and Havana. The Leeward 
and Windward Islands in 
Daylight Review. 
FRANCONIA MAKES 





1242 DAYS 


MAURETANIA 


$125 up 
FRANCONIA 


$105 up 


FIRST CLASS! 


8 SAILINGS TO CHOOSE 
FROM! LEAVING NEW 
YORK SATURDAY 
EVENINGS, RETURN- 
ING FRIDAY AFTER- 
NOON TWO WEEKS 
LATER: 

Mauretania . July 8 
Mauretania . July 22 
Franconia July 29 
Mauretania . August 5 








TWO CANADA. 
BERMUDA CRUISES JULY 29 and AUG. 
26, VISITING Quebec, the Saguenay, St. 
Pierre and Bermuda. Also AUG. 12 CRUISE 
TO NASSAU, HAVANA AND BERMUDA. 


SEA - COOLED 


Is there a big discussion in your family 
about where to spend the family va- 
cation? And do they select something 
that is boring to you and you some- 
thing that is boring to them? Does 
your mother like bridge and your 
father like fishing? Solve the prob- 
lem for them and for you, too. Fhese 
sea-breeze vacations give you all 
the nth degree of every pleasure you 
can hope for ashore . . . and add to 
that the incomparable thrill of lux- 
urious yachting to foreign lands. In- 


Franconia . . August 12 


Mauretania August 22* 


Franconia August 26. 
Mauretania... . September 9 
*Tuesday, returning Monday, September 4. 


ALL THE WAY! 


stead of rooms or bungalows or camp- 
tents you live in the lavish splendor 
of world-famous liners . . . served like 
princes by smiling stewards who talk 
your own language . . . ordering 
fancy-free and with no extras to pay 
from the elaborate menus of renowned 
chefs! Pick the sailing that fits your 
plans and sell the idea to your family. 
Make your reservations early through 
your local agent or Cunard Line, 
25 Broadway, New York. 


CUNARD MAKES THE VACATION DOLLAR TRAVEL FARTHER ! 











Edited by ERNEST W. WATSON 


SCHOLASTIC 


Two Competitions 


WO competitions of national im- 

portance have just ended. One is 

the National High School Art 

Competition, known as the Scho- 
lastic Awards. The other is the contest 
for the coveted Prix de Rome. 

The story of Scholastic Awards is 
well known to our readers, the Stu- 
dent-Written Number of April 29 hav- 
ing reported this event with reproduc- 
tions of prize-winning entries in all 
art divisions. 

The “Prize of Rome” Fellowship 
Contest may not be so familiar to high 
school students, but those who are 
planning upon careers in the fine arts 
ought to become acquainted with the 








The young sculptor pictured 
above is Adolph Dioda, 17, a 
upil in Aliquippa (Pa.) High 
Echool. He won the first sculpture 
ogee in Scholastic Awards with 


is stone lion reproduced in the 
Student Written issue. 


"The Archer" is the work of 
Robert F. P. Amendola, 24, of 
the Yale School of Fine Arts. This 
student .won-a-two- years’ all ex- 
pense Fellowship at the Academy 
of Rome in the recent Prix de 
Rome Competition. 


opportunities this competition offers. 
Perhaps some of the victors in the 
Scholastic Awards may one day cap- 
ture a Prix de Rome. These fellow- 
ships entitle the winner to two years’ 
study at the American Academy of 
Rome. The student gets a yearly 
stipend of $1500.00 in addition to bed 
and board in Rome, instruction in the 
Academy, and traveling allowances. 
Do you wonder that their prizes are 
the most coveted of all art scholarship 
awards? 

This year there were sixty-eight 
contestants for -the scholarships in 


- seulpture and painting. The entries 


are now on exhibition at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries in 
New York. Robert F. P. 
Amendola, 24 years old, 
of Natick, Mass., car- 
ried off the sculpture 
prize. He studied for 
five years at the Massa- 
chusetts School of Art 
in Boston under Cyrus 
Dallin, well-known 
sculptor. ‘He then’ en- 
tered Yale School of 
Fine Arts at New 
Haven and is béing 
graduated this spring. 


His “Archer” pictured below displays 
both power of expression and knowl- 
edge of the figure. 

The successful competitor for the 
painting prize is Daniel Boza, who is 
twenty-two. His training has all been 
received at the Cleveland School of 
Art where he has won a number of 
prizes during his five years of study, 

The following quotation from the 
prospectus of the American Academy 
gives the important facts regarding 
these scholarships: 

“The School of Fine and Applied 
Arts of the American Academy of 
Rome is not a school in any commonly 
accepted sense; it is not for technical 
training or the teaching of rudiments; 
it does not have classes nor offer 
courses of study and is not open to 
general students. Only Fellows of the 
Academy, winners of the Prizes. of 
Rome, are admitted. To these artists, 
who have already advanced far beyond 
the preliminary stages of their various 
callings, the opportunity is offered for 
the enlargement and fuller develop- 
ment of their knowledge and talents 
through the first-hand contacts with 
the records of the past and in close 
association and cooperation with one 
another. 

“What the Academy of- 
fers, its Prize of Rome in 
Fine Arts, is not meant 
to be a benevolent assis- 
tance to worthy youth, 
but the means whereby 
the best talent discovered 
may be raised to its high- 
est power for the eleva- 
tion of American Art. 

“The Academy main- 
tains an atelier at 72 Via 
S. Nicolo da Tolentino in 
the center of Rome for 
the assistance of students 
in architecture, painting, 
and sculpture. Holders 
of traveling fellowships 
from accredited institu- 
tions are eligible; also 
architectural draftsmen 
with letters of introduc 
tion from a fellow o 
member of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

The following fellow- 
ships are awarded by the 
Academy, three fellow- 


—Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries, New York ships in Architecture, one 
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each for three years and an allowance 
of $500.00 for transportation to and 
from Rome.” 

Three fellowships are likewise 
awarded in sculpture, painting, and 
musical composition, and two in land- 
scape architecture, all offering the 
same opportunities and cash allow- 
ances as in architecture. The fellow- 
ships are provided for by endowment 
funds, and by contributions from forty 
universities and colleges, including 
most of the best known institutions in 
the United States. 


The Scholastic Awards are to the 
high school art student what the Prix 
de Rome is to the advanced art stu- 
dent. Just as these Rome prizes seek 
out the highest talent in the art schools 
of America, Scholastic Awards discov- 
ers genius in its younger years and 
provides opportunity for its develop- 
ment in some of the best art schools of 
the country. These schools are: The 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; The California School of Arts 
and Crafts, Oakland, California; Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Columbus School of Art, 
Columbus, Ohio; Fort Wayne Art 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York; Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence, 
R. I., and the Vesper George School 
of Art, Boston, Massachusetts. 


These schools are generously offer- 
ing a year’s tuition to talented young 
men and women who are “discovered” 
by the judges of Scholastic Awards. 
We are happy to report that they are 
not disappointed in the quality of stu- 
dents who come to them through this 
channel. In reference to one of these 
scholarship students the director of an 
art school wrote us, ““Whoever was in- 
strumental in selecting him to take ad- 
vantage of the scholarship certainly 
made no mistake. We wish we had 
about a hundred students like him. 
Our school would soon become fa- 
mous.” Another director wrote regard- 
ing his scholarship student: “He is 
A-1 in every way. He is talented, has 
a splendid personality, is doing excel- 
lent work, and is a great credit to the 


school. He has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Freshman class. If we 
could pick fellows like this every time, 
yr future of art would be taken care 
of.” 


One director informs us that his 
school will grant its scholarship stu- 
dent still another year’s tuition, his 
record is so admirable. This school will 
thus have two Scholastic artists next 
year. 

Winners of Scholastic scholarships 
and of Prizes of Rome certainly come 
into unusual opportunities. They are 
to be congratulated. What about the 
losers, particularly the sixty-six men 


who have been preparing themselves 
for the Rome prize perhaps for many 
years? Some do begin very early in- 
deed. A sophomore in a New York 
high school has recently told the 
writer that he expects to win a Rome 
prize and is laying his plans for the 
next seven or eight years with that as 
his main objective. What if he fails? 
Will he be disheartened? Will he be- 
lieve his career has been frustrated? 
Will he consider all those years of 
preparation to be lost years? 

Life is indeed one competition after 
another. The very things which we 
want most are also desired by a host 
of others. There are not enough 
“prizes” to go around. There can be 
but one President of the United States. 
The Supreme Court requires but nine 
judges. Your state can send but two 
Senators to Washington. Even such 
jobs as store manager or consulting 
engineer seem scarce when thousands 
of young people are competing for 
them all at once. We simply cannot 
escape competitions and competitors. 
And in the very nature of things we 
cannot always reach our goal. Yet re- 
peated failures do not deter us. We do 
not despair, we are good losers. How 
the world loves a good loser! Witness 
its affection for that champion of all 
losers, Sir Thomas Lipton. Could this 
great sportsman have earned so much 
admiration and affection by winning 
America’s cup as he has by persistent- 
ly losing it? 

Good sportsmanship is indeed its 
own reward. It does not rely upon the 
stimulation of prizes and honors. At 
the same time life must do more for 
us than to make us good sportsmen. If 
we got nothing from our struggle but 
the satisfaction of being good losers 
we would soon become discouraged. 
The contest itself must repay us for 
our labors whether or not we succeed 
in carrying off a prize. It must confer 
some benefit upon all who participate. 
There should be no losers in a worth- 
while contest. 


There are no losers in the Scholastic 
nor Prix de Rome Contests unless it 
be those who enter the lists in a half- 
hearted way. We must put ourselves 
whole-heartedly into any project in 
order to get something out of it. 
Chiselled in a stone of the Union Sta- 
tion in Washington, D. C., are the 
words, “He who would bring back the 
wealth of India must take the wealth 
of India with him, and he who would 
bring back knowledge from his travels 
must take knowledge with him!” 

The benefits of these two great art 
competitions are shared by all who 
enter into them with serious purpose 
and intelligent method. Every partic- 
ipant adds much to his stature through 
his study and striving, and the accept- 
ance of higher ideals. 








| - 
Gntroubled 


Teachers are charged 
with a great responsi. 
bility when they are 
asked to train the minds 


of Young America. 


It is necessary that 
they eliminate worry 
if they are to be at the 
peak of efficiency. 


One way to do it is to 
acquire Prudential 
Retirement Annui- 
ties, thus making old 
age Independence 
certain. 


Stop at the nearest 
Prudential office 
and get the Retire- 
ment Annuity Policy 














The Prudential 
Jusurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 


HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








Peptic Precepts 


A Novelette 


PHASE of scientific progress with 
which you may not be so familiar 
is the work that is being done all 
over the world in food research. 


As usual, when science makes an ad- 
vance in something that so vitally concerns 
. the people, a flock of quacks and medical 
iakirs rise up to prey on a gullible public. 
These quacks will guarantee to supply you 
‘with the very loveliest Hollywood com- 
plexion (you probabiy have one already) 
if you will only tal:e the trouble to send 
one dollar for “my arazing correspondence 
; course ‘7'he Philosophy of Eating, or Girth 
Control for Womanly Beauty.’” 


In return for your dollar you will re- 
ceive the “amazing” book, and, if you are 
the bright young person we think you are, 
you will be amazed in more ways than one. 
You will be told that by eating plenty of 
watercress, string beans, broccoli, endive, 
Roquefort cheese, wild strawberries, let- 
tuce, onions, rye bread, and two of Dr. 
Quack’s Skinbeautee Tablets (please send 

| an additional dollar for box of ten) your 
complexion will become so smooth and 

| luscious that even your own mother won’t 
recognize you. 


Food most certainly is an important fac- 
tor in the production of type, but it is 
quite unlikely that a person at the age of 
fourteen or beyond can improve the con- 
dition of his or her teeth by doing as the 
people of the Loetschental Valley in 


Switzerland, noted for their splendid teeth, 
do. The natives of this valley have such 
teeth today because for hundreds of years 
the diet of their people has been rich in 
calcium, phosphorus and fat-soluble vita- 
mins. Their nutrition still consists largely 
of whole rye bread, cheese, fresh milk from 
goats or cows, and meat eaten twice a 
week. 

Sounder teeth, sturdier bones, healthier 
skin, scalp and hair, and perhaps kindlier 
dispositions and more honest natures, are 
matters of sufficiency and balance in your 
diet. Assuming that you are a healthy per- 
son, you will want to see that your diet is 
proportioned about as follows: 15% pro- 
teins, 55% carbohydrates, 30% fat. The 
accompanying table, prepared for us by 
Dr. Fishbein of the American Medical As- 
sociation, shows how a high school student 
burns up his or her energy. J. K. L. 





DAILY CALORIC REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
6s Op ee ome 8 a8 37 
requires 20 ‘to 25 calories per day for every 
pound of his a girs euuntly require slightly 
ae girl 13 to 


15 years old 2250 calories 


Nine hours of sleep. 465 calories 
Walking moderately fast 11/2 miles....250 calories 
School work for five hours... -500 calories 
Athletics and recreation (three hours) 600 calories 
— 2 study at home hes beemenas — 


} eM ncrnll 

















NEW 5-LETTER WORD-BUILDING CONTEST! 


$35 incash PRIZES 


How many five-letter words can you make 

with the letters of this sentence: ALWAYS 
DEMAND PLANTERS PEANUTS. Try your 
hand and win a cash prize! You may use any 
letter in the phrase, ALWAYS DEMAND 
PLANTERS PEANUTS, as many times as you 
like. Anyone under 21 is eligible. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Use only five letter words found in a stand- 
‘ard unabridged English dictionary, such as 
Webster's New International Dictionary. 2. Do 
‘not use abbreviations, contractions, proper 
‘names, plurals, so-called reform spelling, pos- 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 


FIVE $1.00 PRIZES 


One Hundred Honorable Mentions, each receiv- 
ing a one pound box of Planters Peanuts. 





sessives, variants, or archaic or obsolete words. 
3. Do not use verbs in any form but the first 
person singular present tense. 4. A word of 
several meanings may be used only one time. 
5. Send a Planters label bearing a pic- 
ture of Mr. Peanut with your entry. 
If you can not obtain a label, send a hand 
drawn picture of Mr. Peanut instead. 6. Mail 
before midnight, June 15, 1933, to Planters 
Contest, Room 1310, 155 East 44 Street, New 
York. 7. Prizes are given for length and neat- 
ness of list. The judges’ decision is final. 8. 
Winners will be named in Scholastic's first 
issue next fall, September 28, 1933. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Students 


ARE YOU A BUYER 
FOR YOUR FAMILY? 


5 “‘Scholastic’”’ lead 
pencils as a gift for your 
trouble in answering 
these questions below 


Scholastic would like to know more 
about you in relation to the purchase of 
foods, tooth paste, etc., for your family, 
By “buyer” we mean—a person who 
goes to the store to spend money, 
whether it be your own or that of your 
mother or father, etc. 


How much are you responsible for the 
brand of goods that is used by your 
family? For example, does your mother 
say to you—“Buy a box of cereal” or 
does she say “Buy a box of Post Bran?” 


Perhaps you have never thought of 
yourself as a buyer for your family. 
Every time you go to the store, you are 
acting as a buyer. How much influence 
do you wield? These questions will take 
but two minutes to answer, and all we 
want is what is approximately correct. 
Doing this will obligate you in no way. 
This is merely a favor we are asking 
of you, and as a return favor we will 
send you five of our pencils. 





Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., New York 


Please check one item in each of 
following groups of questions: 


When you go to the grocery store or 
drug store, how much of the selection 
of the brand is left to you? 


I select the brand 
I decide the brand when I get to the 
store. . 


Before I leave home, I am told the 
brand to buy. 


I suggest to my mother, the brand I 
want...... 


How often do you go to the grocery 
store to buy foods of any description? 
daily... every other day... weekly... 
occasionally. ..never... 


How often do you go to the drug store 
to buy tooth paste, etc? 
regularly... occasionally... never... 


Do you go to the store for 


Canned goods 
regularly... 
Cereals 
regularly... 
Cheese 
regularly... 
Fruit, dried 
regularly... 
Fruit, fresh 
regularly... occasionally... 
Ginger Ale, ete. 
regularly... occasionally... 
Meat 
regularly... 


occasionally... never... 


occasionally... never... 
occasionally... never.. 
occasionally... never... 
never... 
never... 


occasionally... 


(This must be mailed by July 1, 1933) 
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News Examination Results 


==HE Second Annual Scholastic News 

Examination, held during the week of 

April 18-25, aroused nation-wide in- 

terest and showed a marked advance 
in quantity and quality over that of 19382. 
Thirty-seven thousand students in more 
than 700 different high schools were en- 
tered for the test, and despite many ad- 
yerse conditions, a large proportion of 
them completed it with creditable and some 
with perfect scores, indicating that 
throughout the year, much conscientious 
study of public affairs has been quietly 
going on. Space will not permit any de- 
tailed discussion of the test questions here. 


The Zone Prizes, consisting of a trip to 
the Century of Progress Exposition at 
Chicago this summer for the highest-rank- 
ing student in each of the five zones, each 
accompanied by his teacher, all at the ex- 
pense of Scholastic, were awarded to five 
students all of whom made scores on Part I 
of the examination of not less than 98. 
Several students in the same schools made 
equally high scores, but the superior qual- 
ity of the winners’ essays determined the 
results. 

The School Prizes, consisting of $25 
worth of books of their own choice, given 
to the school libraries, were awarded to 
the two schools which submitted 15 papers 
with the highest average scores in each 
wone. 


The Individual Prizes, consisting of a 
high-grade Spencerian fountain pen, were 
awarded to the highest-ranking students 
in each school submitting 15 papers, pro- 
vided their scores on Part’ I exceeded 70. 
Fountain pens were also awarded to the 
highest-ranking students scoring over 90 
in schools with less than 15 papers. Where 
two or more students were tied for these 
honors, prizes were awarded to each. Scho- 
lastic believes that the students who lost 
will find compensation in their increased 
knowledge of current events. 


WESTERN ZONE 
Zone Prize: Lynn Anderson, Imbler (Ore.) 
. S., Teacher, Benjamin D. Raskopf. 
School Prizes: Sunrise (Wyoming) H. S., Teach- 
er, Miss Agnes Ahlberg; Auburn (Washington 
Jr. H. S., Teacher, Miss Margaret Fitzgerald. 


EASTERN ZONE 
Zone Prize: Sam Helman, Central High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, Teacher, Miss Jane Cowell. 
School Prizes: Mater Misericordiae Academy, 
Merion, Pa., Teacher, Sister Mary Alberta; 
Atlantic City (New Jersey) H. S., Teacher, 
William K. Schwab. 


NORTHEASTERN ZONE 
Zone Prize: Margaret Dillon, St. Agnes Aca- 
demic School, Rockville Center, New York, 
Teacher, Sister Gertrude, O.S.D. 
School Prizes: Springfield (Vermont) H. S., 
Teacher, Miss Daisy Stewart; Leavenworth 
H. S., Waterbury, Conn., Teacher, Mrs. E. 


Gilbert. 
SOUTHERN ZONE 
Zone Prize: Bernard Jones, Western Grove 
oat | H. S., John W. Paden, Teacher. 
School Prizes: El] Paso (Texas) H. S., Teacher, 
Miss Florence Brady and others; Sheffield 
(Alabama) H. S., Teacher, Miss Frances 


Zachary. 
CENTRAL ZONE 
Zone Prize: Morton Leibowitz, Central H. S., 
=, Joseph, Mo., Teacher, George L. Black- 


well. 

School Prizes: Black River Falls, Wisconsin, 
. S., Teacher, Mrs. Olga Olson; Alvernia 
H. S., Chicago, Ill., Teacher, Sister M. Sevina. 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 

Alabama, Atmore, Escambia Co. H. S., Mar 
Foster Crawford; Birmingham, bw Valle i. 
S., Martin Kruskoff; Decatur, Riverside H. Ss... 
F. H. Kirby; Gadsden H. S., Warren Nieder- 
hauser; Millport Vocational H. S., Ray Chandler; 
Minter, Carlowville H. S., George Kyser; Par- 
rish H. S., Louise Alexander; Rockford, Coosa 
County H.'S., Raymond Robbins; Sheffield H. S., 
Charlotte Aim, Julian Askin, Sarah Hanlin. 

Arizona, Miami H. S., Clarence Bittner, Philip 
Day; Tucson Sr. High School, William Rainey. 


Arkansas, Batesville H. S., Lora French; De 
Queen H. S., Orbie Doss; Helena H. S., Ruth 
Isaacs, Josephine Metz. 

California, Arcata Union H. S., Edward War- 
ten; King City H. S., Andrew Schmidt; Lodi 
Union H. S., Emma Gillette, Margaret. Moore; 
Oakland, Roosevelt H. S., Norman Canright; 
Oakland, Technical H. S., George Cowgill; On- 
tario, Chaffey Union H. i Lewis Baker; Red- 
lands H. S., Stuart Pettingill; San Bernardino 
Sr. H. S., Lewis Smith; San Diego, Herbert 
Hoover H. S., C. Hamilton Bloomer; San Diego, 
Point Loma H. S., Donald Lundin; San Diego 
H. S., Lester Walwenbrock, Harrie Whitney; 
San Francisco, Galileo H. S., Karl Ziegler. 

Colorado, Delya H. S., Fred Newman, Robert 
Tyler; Denver, Opportunity H. S., Outten J. 
Clinard; Grand Junction H. S., Donald Jenkins; 
Pagosa Springs H. S., R. J. Mickey. 

onnecticut, Bridgeport, Warren Harding H. 
S., Shirley Schulz; Waterbury, Leavenworth 

. S., Frank Dimanno. 

District of Columbia, Washington, Gunston 
Hall, Bernie Jones. 

Florida, Bartow, Summerlin Institute, Pat 
Hyman; Orlando Sr. H. S., Helen Shaver. 

Georgia, Macon, Miller H. S., Essie Andrews; 
Mt. Berry School for Boys, John Ford. 

Idaho, Nampa H. S., Della Mae Wellmorth. 

Iilinots, Benton Twp. H. S., Robert Powers; 
Centralia Twp. H. S., Della Mae Kemper; Chi- 
cago, Alvernia H. S., Catherine Goggin; Chicago, 
Mercy H. S., Mary Herneghan; Lesser H. S., 
William Gilliam; Nebo H. S., Clark Smith; 
Wheaton College Academy, Marion Isel, Rich- 
ard Tallmadge. 

Indiana, Gary, Froebel School, Nickolas Soulis; 
Indianapolis, Technical H. S., William Gray. 

owa, Avoca H. S., Edwin Doll; Belmond 
H. S., Wilbur Luick; Burlington Sr. H. S., Or- 
ville Wasson; Des Moines, East H. S., Sidney 
Levine; Elk Horn Public School, Helen Nielsen; 
Humbolt H. S., Henry C. Smitkey; Milton H. S., 
Leland Cantril; Sioux City, Central H. S., Eddie 
Miller; Sioux City, East H. S., Addison Hick- 
man; Van Wert Public H. S., Mary K. Boat- 
man; Waukon H. S., Lee Byrnes. 

Kansas, Bellefont, Immaculate Heart of Mary 
H. S., Carl Thesing; Dodge City H. S., Rose- 
mary McCollom; Garnett H. S., James Woodrum; 
Great Bend, Senior H. S., Carrie Matthews; 
Hutchinson H. S., Jack Campbell; Kansas City, 
Wyandotte H. S., Elizabeth Murray; Paola H. 
S., Milly Lou Patterson. 

Kentucky, Bellevue H. S., Louis Gramer. 

Maine, Rumford, Stephens H. S., Leo Rowen. 

Maryland, Bel Air H. S., John Kirkpatrick, 
Tommie Hall; Cambridge H. S., Richard Mac- 
Sorley; Trappe H. S., Norman Leonard. 

Massachusetts, N. Andover, Johnson H. S., 
Rita Carroll; N. Attleboro H. S., Calvin Wilkins; 
Northbridge H. S., Ralph Howard. 

Michigan, Alma H. S§S., Cyrus’ French; 
Buchanan H. S., Mary Richter; Cheboygan H. S., 
Ernest Hubocher; Coopersville H. S., Bernard 
DeWitt; Detroit, St. Ann’s School, Marjorie 
Capineau; Escanaba H. S., Ivan Satten; Grand 
Rapids H. S., John Vroon; Pickford H. S., 
Miriam Tabor; Saginaw, Arthur Hill H. S., 
Rovert Stevenson; Saulte Ste. Marie H. S., 
Clarence Moher. 

Minnesota, Austin H. S., Agatha Jorgenson; 
Biwabik, Horace Mann H. S., Carl Ramsted; 
Cloquet, Ind., Dist No. 1 School, Andrew Jarvi; 
Eden Valley Pub. School, Peter L. O’Connor; 
Minneapolis, St. Margaret’s Academy, Catherine 
Corser; Minneapolis, South H. S., James Ther- 
kelson; Minneapolis, West H. S., David Dreiman; 
Rauch, Harrigan H. S., Mary Jacksha; Twin 
Valley Public Schools, Orel Bakke. 

Mississippi, Greenville H. S., Carmel Saia; 
Grenada H. S., John Carpenter; McComb City 
H. S., Ray Manning. 

Missouri, Dalton Vocational H. S., Lottie 
Coby; Higbee H. S., Robert Sanderson; Inde- 
pendence, William Chrisman H. S., Billy Barker, 
Arche Wallis; St. Joseph, Convent of Sacred 
Heart, Mary E. Hinckley. 

Montana, Fort Benton, Chouteau Co. H. S., 
Mike Casey; Shelby H. S., Richard Chambers. 

Nebraska, Avoca Public School, Priscilla Wil- 
son; Dix Rural . S., Kenne Gunderson; 
Emerson, Sacred Heart H. S., Daniel Sheehan; 
Lincoln H. S., Willis Van Sickle; Lindsay, Holy 
Family H. S., George Lebens; Neligh H. S., 
Kenneth Griffen; Waterloo H. S., Wayne White; 
York H. S., Tom Perry. 

Nevada, Elko County H. S., Hamilton Mayer. 

New Hampshire, Nashua H. S., Arthur Davis. 

New Jersey, Atlantic City H. S., Maurice 
Shils; Boonton H. S., Irving Miller; Burlington 
H. S., Herbert Rosenfeld; Dover H. S., Florence 
Carnevale; East Orange, Ashland Grammar 

hool, Tom Meeker; Freehold H. S., Adolphe 
Goldenthal; Paterson, Central H. S., Ezio Rista; 
Teaneck H. S., Keith Monroe. 

New York, Au Sable Forks H. S., Eva M. 
Kyea; Brooklyn, S. J. Tilden H. S., Murray 
Bloom; Geneva, DeSales H. S., Joseph de Vorey; 


(Concluded on page 31) 








For Your 


Permanent Shelves 


LLOYD LEWIS’ 


Sherman 
Fighting Prophet 


This full-length biography of General 
Sherman has been praised by critics 
far and wide. “A biography of the 
first importance, successfully and 
permanently filling a gap on the Civil 
War shelves.,—N. Y. Herald-Tri- 
bune. $3.50 


PAUL DE KRUIF'S 


Men 
Against Death 


The author of Microbe Hunters tells 
what the death fighters are doing to 
keep men alive. “A fascinating nar- 
rative, a proud record, magnificently 
told."—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. $3.50 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER'S 
The Book of 
Living Verse 


“The indispensable hand book of 
Anglo-American poetry for the next 
two generations.”—Allen Tate. $2.50 


American Poetryfrom the 
Beginning to Whitman 


“Even without the poems the thumb- 
nail sketches constitute the best com- 
prehensive. portrait gallery of our 
poets up to and including Whitman 
that I know of anywhere.”—Hervey 
Allen. $3.50 


ModernAmerican Poetry 


“Indispensable for the serious student, 
the best anthology he could have.”— 
Chicago Post. $3.50 


Modern British Poetry 


“A liberal education in modern Eng- 
lish verse ... has the right to be con- 
sidered an authority.”—William Rose 
Benet. $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
~ 383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK A 














THIS HAMMERED COPPER 
SUN- 
DIAL 


COMPLETE 
KIT FOR ONLY 
1.00 
POSTPAID 
IN U.S.A. 
This Sun-Dial is one of many projects Headquarters 
of Handicraft have prepared for craftsmen to make. It 
is in kit form which includes a 12” wood base, 
10%” copper sheet, full size transfer sheet, nails, 
tool and directions. Send for. it today. An illustrated 
list of projects is available.” 


HEADQUARTERS OF HANDICRAFT 
138 N. N.W. Highway Park Ridge, 11. 











GLORIOUS 


3 Day Week-End a? 


SIFASIIDIE 


ATLANTIC CITY 
ALL EXPENSES PAID 


$ 00 yl person 
2 persons in aroom 
WEEK-END RATE INCLUDES 


@ Room, private bath and MEALS. 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday. 


@ Transportation to and from station 
or Free Garage. 


@ Wheel Chair ride on boardwalk. 


@ Entertainment at World-famous Steel Pier 
opposite The Seaside Hotel. 


@ Saturday night Supper Dance in our Grill. 


Wyse § immediatel % for full details to 
aside Hotel, P. Cook’s Sons 





STUDENT FORUM 


From the dasa 
Dear Editor: 

All of the members of our English Class 
of the fourth year subscribe for the Scho- 
lastic because we find it so interesting that 
we use it for supplementary study. The 
Round Table especially interests us be- 
cause it is student-written, and gives us 
an idea of what our contemporaries in the 
United States can write. The poetry, 
drama, essay, and other forms of literary 
works you publish are so interesting that 
we would fain ask for more. Then, too, 
your history, economics, and government 
suit us because they are readable. 

However, some of your short stories 
which should otherwise give us the great- 
est amount of interest, do not fit in with 
our background. Of late, especially, your 
“local color” series of stories has literally 
been to us Filipino students like Aesop’s 











‘ soup set before the heron in a shallow 


dish. 

I would like to suggest to you therefore, 
dear editor, that inasmuch.as the Scholas- 
tic is used not only by American high 
school students but by Filipinos too, you 
publish some stories and poems by Fili- 
pino writers. There are some Filipino 
writers who may satisfactorily measure up 
to the standard of your magazine. Just 
for example, we have Jose Garcia Villa, 
whose short stories have gotten into the 
standard American annual selection of the 
best short stories by O’Brien. In fact, 
O’Brien states that Jose Garcia Villa is 
one of the three short story writers in 
English who really count. 

Then, too, in poetry we have Marcelo de 
Gracia Concepcion, whose Asucena, a book 


Send for this Clever Cartoon Map 


te you have a sense of humor, you'll 
surely enjoy this good- natured car- 
toon map of the United States! It meas- 
ures 20 by 30 inches, printed in full 
colors on heavy paper, suitable for 
framing. More than 250 funny, informa- 


tive illustrations. And it only costs 6 
cents in stamps! 

Send the coupon below, for the map 
and a pictorial folder telling about the 
Chicago Worlid’s Fair. Be sure to ask for 
any travel information you may wish. 


THE GREYHOUND LINES 


Mall this coupon with 6 cents In stamps to: G 


Greyhound 1 
Cleveland, Ohie . (or to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 9 Mai 
for your copy of this cartoon map. if you want free pictorial 


St., By Francisco, Calif.), 
lorid’s Fair folder, mark X 





SCHOLASTIC 


of poems published in America, has drawn 
favorable comment in the American press. 
The English Committee 

Lanao High School 

Dansalan, Lanao, P. 1. 

Chairman, Manuel E. Buenafe 

Members, Erasmo Ramiro, Ditma Onayan 

Scholastic will consider this request with 
pleasure in its editorial plans for next 
year.—Ed. 

- * * 
Again, Melinkovitch 
Dear Editor: 

C. V. of Easton (Student Forum, Jan. 
7) is still in the school world. He should 
learn that a long and serious “bull session” 
on “Inflation and Deflation” should be held 
and soon. He should learn that poetry is 
beautiful, that it can be the means for 
much happiness in and relief from the 
real world. He should learn that an under- 
standing of the past—“Up from Slavery” 
—will make the present more pleasant. (It 
may even tend to make the happy medium 
between the world of realities and the 
one of dreams.) Yes, there are things of 
more interest and importance for discus- 
sion than Melinkovitch’s run. 

—Sidney Perlman 
Bronx, New York City 


* * * 


What Is Literature? 
Dear Editor: 

In the English III class, I have read 
the different opinions cited in the Student 
Forum about Julia Peterkin’s story, “A 
Proudful Fellow,” and wish to express 
mine, also. 

Up to recent times authors and poets 
have only written of the “good and beauti- 
ful.” Now, people are beginning to realize 
that life isn’t a bed of roses. Julia Peter- 
kin is considered one of the best writers 
of today and certainly her work has been 
judged by the best critics. She portrays 
the true life of the Negro race, their 
dreams and their ideals. 

Not only the Negroes but all other races 
of people have unpleasant and sordid lives. 
No one is perfect and no one lives a per- 
fectly happy life. 

I believe that Julia Peterkin is perfectly 
justified in writing the story “A Proudful 
Fellow.” 

—June Padfield 
Frederick (Colo.) High School 





The Favorite 


Uptown hotel for visiting stu- 
dents and teachers. Ideal accom- 
modations consisting of single 
rooms or suites. Each with serv- 
ing pantry and electric refrigera- 
tion. 

Perfect transportation facilities 
to all the universities, as well as 
to theatres and shops. 

es 
beac. 


The Hotel 


RUXTON 


50 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK 
Harry J. Yurpin, Manager 


cial rates to 


and students 
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Index to Volume 22 


NOTE: First figure following 
subject refers to issue number; 
second figure to page number. 
Articles are indexed mainly by 
subject matter and author, 
rather than by title, 


Ackerman, Frederick L., (See 
. Technocracy) 


rt: 
How To Get Into a Public 
Building, 1-26 
Statue of Lincoln by Paul 
a 1-27 
Cartoon iub, 1-27 
Literary Cloaks and Suits 
(by Helen Dryden), 2-26 
Essence of Panther, 3-24 
Designing a Poster, 4-26 
Warm-Blooded Maps, 5-26 
The Lure of the Map, (by 
J. Milnor Dorey), 5-17 
A Beauty Expert at Work 
(interview with Joseph 
Sinel), 6-26 
Art and Ocean Liners, 8-24 
Two Competitions (Prix de 
ome and_ Scholastic 
Awards), 9-24 
As One Reader to Another 
(See Becker, May Lam- 
berton) 
Austin, Mary, 1-7 


Banking Holiday, 4-21, 5-21 
Becker, May Lamberton, 1-13; 
2-14; 3-10; 4-11; 6-12; 8-11, 


9-10, 
Bessey, Mabel A, 
Literature of the Southwest, 


1-4 
Literature of the West Coast, 


3-4 

New York—Generous Mold 
of Nations, 4-4 

America’s Frontier Lore, 5-4 

The Pacific Northwest, 6-4 

Pennsylvania’s Regional Lit- 
erature, 8-4 

Curtain, 9-4 

Boners Contest, 2-31; 6-38; 


8- 

“Books That Have Meant Most 

to Me,” Jane Addams, 2-10; 
William L. Stidger, 8-8 


Cabell, Branch, 4-7 
Cabinet (Roosevelt), 4-22 
Ideal Cabinet Contest re- 
sults, 2-25 
Actual Cabinet Contest re- 
sults, 4-24 
Calendars, Feb. 1-17;_ March 
3-11; April, 5-18; May, 8-17 
Canby, Henry Seidel, 1-9 
Cartoon Contest, results, 8-30 
Chesley, Marion, 8-7 
China, 1-21; 5-23; 9-20 
Contests (See Boners Contest, 
Cabinet Contest, _ Dash- 
hound Contest, Cartoon 
Contest, Movie Contest, 
Name This Author Contest, 
News Examination, Plante 
er’s Peanut Contest, Teach- 
. Techniques Contest, 
hat I Am Reading Con- 


test. 
Cuba, 8-21 


Dash-hound Contest, 1-25; 2- 
32; 3-28; 4-24; 5-29; 6-243 
9 (results)-23. 
Deaths, 1-23; 2-24; 3-22; 4-243 
5-22; 8-22; 9-21 
Debates: 
Should Patriots “Buy Amer- 
ican,” 3-12 
Do We Need a Cheaper Dol- 
lar, 6-13 
Should We Boycott Japan?, 


Drama: 
sae *Count Boy (Green) 


Trap Doors, t pl 
(Kreymbors), "38 ic 
Green Shutters (Osness), 7-12 


In fewer than half of the schools which 
maintain councils do the councils concern 
themselves with questions of discipline. 
Councils deal rather with positive, con- 
structive matters, which tend to establish 
attitudes and esprit de corps, and leave 


Earthquake, 5-24 
Economy bill passed, 5-22 
Editorials: 
“Lives of Great Men All Re- 
mind Us—” 1-3 
Master or Slave? 2-3 
Are Schools Worth What 
They Cost? 3-3 
“Learn or Perish” 4-3 
**Now God be Thanked, Who 
Has Matched Us With His 
Hour!” 5-3 
The New Deal in Jobs, 6-3 
Savings, Taxes, and Pros- 
perity, 8-3 
Our Generation Has an Ap- 
pointment with Destiny, 
(by Walter Lippmann), 9-3 
Emperor Jones, 1-22 
English Classes, Suggestions 
for Teachers of, 1-35; 2-353 
3-31; 4-31; 5-31; 6-313 
8-31; 9-31 


Farm situation, 2-23; 5-22, 9-18 
Finger, Charles J., 3- 
Foulkes, William K., 3-12; 6-13 
France: Cabinet falls, 2-24 
Frederick, John T., 2-4 


Germany: 
Hitler Made Chancellor, 2-21 
— Represses Opposition, 


Nazis Oppress Jews; Hoist 
Empire Flag, 5-22 
Nazi Boycott p ates for Prop- 
aganda, 6-21 
Hitler Increases Power, 8-21 
rmany, Burns Books, 9-20 
Glacier National Park, 1-18, 19; 


5-19; 6-18 
Gold Standard, 5-20; 8-19 
Great Britain: 
War Debts to U.S., 1-20 
Refuses to Trade, 2-22 
MacDonald’s New Arms 
Plea, 5-23 
Trial brings Anglo-Russian 
Break, 8-21 
New Anglo-Persian Agree- 
ment, 9-2' 
Green, Paul, 2-7 


Hitler (See Germany) 


India, 9-20 
Ireland, 2-22 
Italy, 6-21 


Japan, 1-21; 3-21; 4-21; 5-23; 
Jehol (See China) 
Kreymborg, Alfred, 5-6, 8. 


Lame Duck Amendment, 1-20, 
2-23; 4-20 

Lardner, Ring, 9-5 

Leticia, 1-21 

Lippmann, Walter, 9-3 

Literary Leads, 1-12; 2-13; 3-83 
4-8; 5-12; 6-9; 8-10; 9-8 


McBath, Dr. Walker E., 1-10 

MacDowell Colony, 1-8 

Map of Regional Literature in 
America, 9-16,17 

Millikan, Dr. Robert A., 9-11 

Money and Banking, Primer 


on, 5-20 
net ema (results), 1-313 
Muscle Shoals, 2-23 


Name This Author Contest: | 
1-23, Lardner; 2-32, Ruskin; 
3-28, Beebe; 4-29, Dante; 
5-29, Wells; 6-24, O’Neill; 
8-27 (results); 9-11 (ree 
sults) 

Nazis st ae Germany) 

News amination (results), 


Osness, Miriam S. 7-12 

Pangle, Mary Ellen, 6-8 

People in the News: 1-24; 2-20; 
3-23; 4-25; 5-25; 6-235 
8-23; 9-22 


Persepolis, 2-24 
Philippine Bill, 1-17 
Pitkin, Walter B., 6-10 
Poetry Corner: 
Indian Poetry, 1-11 
Yeats, William Butler, 2-11 
Teasdale, Sara, 3-11 
Poetry in a Machine Age, 


4-9 
Ballad and the Epic, 5-10 
Poetry of the Northwest, 6-7 
Witter Bynner Poetry 
Awards, 7-9 
Sonnet and Prose, 8-9 
Verse of the Columnists, 9-7 
Pulitzer Prizes, 9-21 


Roosevelt, President Franklin 
D., 1-20; 2-23; 3-20; 4-20; 
5-21; 6-20; 8-19; 9-18 

Ruge, Harold: 
ow the Unemployed are 
Helping Themselves, 1-15 

Can America Design Her 
Economic System, 2-15 
Liquidating Intelligence, 3-14 

ucation and the White 
Collar Class: A Plan for 
Creative Youth, 4-13 
Democracy and the Myth of 
Consent, 5-15 
Hitler and Hugenberg Mold 
the German Mind, 6-16 
The President and the Na- 
tional Crisis, 8-13 
Democracy on Trial, 9-13 
Round Table, 2-12; 4-10; 9-9 
Russia, 8-21; 9-20 


Schools (budget cuts), 3-33 
8-3; 8-23 
Short Stories: 
Papago Kid (Austin), 1-5 
= in Rhidago, (Long) 


The Cat and the Cherub, 
(Fernald), 3-5 

vee > this World, (Ave- 
Ty), me 

When Rivers Were Young 
and Wild (Stevens), 5-5 

As a Dog Should, (Alex- 
ander), 6-5 

Adam Was a Plowman, (Sav- 


ler), 7-5 
Old_ Staffordshire China 
caguaates), 8-5 
Some Like Them Cold (Lard- 
ner), 9-5 
Sill, Edward Rowland, 5-3 
Smelo, Grace, 5-11 
Social Studies Signposts, 2-20; 
4-18; 6-15; 8-18 
Social Studies, Suggestions for: 
1-35; 2-35; 3-31; 4-31; 5-31; 
6-31; 8-31; 9-30 
Spain, 9-20 
Sportchatter: 1-30, 5-29, 8-26 
Sports and Food: 
age Crawl Stroke, 1-28 
z Fishing for Trout (by 
eth Briggs), 2-30 
e Hands with your Ten- 
Kies You Body B (b 
ee our y Bent 
Bul ones) 4-28 - 
Food for Athletes, 4-29 
Peptic Precepts, 9-27 
Student Forum: 1-34; 
5-30; 8-28; 9-28 
Teaching Techniques Contest 
(results), 6-29 
Technocracy, 1-22 
The Facts Behind Technoc- 
racy (Ackerman), 2-17; 
3-16; 4-15 


3-153 


Veetiontt Guidance, 6-3,10; 


Wade, Mary Donaldson, 1-8 

What I am Reading Contest 
(results), 9-11 

Williams, Benjamin H., 8-16 

World Economic Conference, 
8-20; 9-20 
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Save 40%, on books 
you have always wanted 


NATURE LIBRARY 


A big storehouse of outdoor knowl- 
edge—an encyclopedia of Nature. It 
is inclusive and authoritative. You can 
trace and identify 1,142 flowers, but- 
terflies, birds, animals, and trees, and 
learn the intimate details about each 
—the habitat, color, markings, and in- 
teresting life history. 


Animals 


Garden- 
Flowers Flowers 


Birds Butterflies 


rent = aoe tab 
to you at a ice. books 
like these cost at least $16.00. This series 
contains all the features of the most expensive books 
an excellent quality paper. are written well- 
known authorities—beautifully illustrat od with 2 
full-page color plates besides 80 in black and whi 
—covering 1,142 different subjects. They 


Trees 
Wild- 








concrete cases of misconduct with the 


principal and faculty. 


for 25c postpaid. 


subjects of Physics, ronomy, 
Geo! Electricity, Mechanics, Crafts and Hobbies, and 


the success or failure of your future. Don’t decide 


“Outlines of Sciences,’’ including the 


Chemistry, Biology, Ast 


al No. 1, 


‘ containing all the above 
today. JEECO, Dept. 1, Box 150, 


Send 
Pleasant Ridge Station, Cincinnati, Ohie. 
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. SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND™ 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Information regarding any type of school 
in which you may be interested will be 
gladly given. Catalogs of schools and 
colleges advertising in Scholastic are free 
on request. Address inquiries to: Scho- 
lastic School and College Service, 155 
East 44th Street, New York City. (In 
writing schools direct please mention 
Scholastic.) 











COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


EDGEWOOD PARK 
JUNIOR COLLEGE Stan'wew fonx 


For Young Women. Junior College courses: 1. Two 
years of standard college. 2. Two-year elective cul- 
tural diploma course. 3. Special courses: . 
Home Economics, Kindergarten, Speech, Journalism, 
Advertising Art, Music—piano, voice, violin. College 
Preparatory. Impressive building. All sports. - 
ing. Moderate rates. a. M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., 
Dir. of Administration, Box E, Greenwich, Conn. 





TECHNICAL 


TRICAL 
| NEERING ‘| 





CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 
limit one year. Math 
ics, engineering dr. 


Xt 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 

Offers four-year college engineering courses in Mining, 

Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and 

General. New buildings, excellent equipment. Strong 

faculty. uired preparatory subjects offered. Near 

metal and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not 

required. Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses 

unusually low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate. 
Catalog on request. 

Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 


est. 
ELECTRICAL 


LIS SCHOOL 


Takema Ave., Washington, D. C. 











Liberal Arts —Law— 
Commerce —Music— Art 
—High School. Day and 
UNLVERSITY: Evening. 6000 student 
body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Poreitoey Accommodaticas. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














20 Minutes from all Philadelphia Advantages 
Standard four-year college. Liberal arts, science. 
A.B., B.8., Mus.B., B.F.A. degrees. Home eco- 
nomics, kindergarten, elementary ed., health ed., 
com’l. ed.-secretaryship, music, fine arts, dra- 
matics. Graduates granted teachers’ certificates 
without examination. Convenient practice teach- 
ing. 16 buildings, private baths. Gymnasiums, 
pool. National patronage. 80th year. Moderate 
rates, Catalog. Walter B. Greenway, D.D., 

D., Pres., Box 8, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 

years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 

Economics. Qutdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 
Box 8S, Gulfport, Miss. 


Junior College and Three 
Professional Schools. Physteal 
Education, Speech & Dramatic 
Arte—2, 3, & 4 year Normal 
courses. hip 1 & 2 
scucctg tne SS Oe Saee 


Rock Creek Park Estates. Box 8S, Washington, D. CG. 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 
ACCOUNTANCYe 


and Business Administration. 2-year day 
and 3-year evening course leads to B.C.S. de- 
gree. Prepares for C.P.A. examination. Graduates 
successful as accountants and business executives. 
(Ask for list.) Exceptional faculty. Coeducation- 
al. Write for catalog. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN UNIVERSITY 
303-14 Transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


FINANCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Trains business executives, expert accountants, out- 
standing secretaries, efficient commercial teach- 
ers. 4 years’ college work with Bachelor Degree at 
a saving of 1 to 2 years’ time and college expenses. 
1500 students annually. Dormitories. ternities. 
Sororities. Athletics. Co-ed. Summer _ sessions. 
Free placement service. 69th year. Catalog. 
Dept. S, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


























FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


[xq DESIGNERS ART 


a Drawing, Painting, Design 
oF For Beginning and Advanced Students 

4 LUDWIG G. FRANK 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Mlustration, In- 

Industrial a 





im Catalogue. 
AMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SARGENT SCHOOL 
or 


HYSICAL EDUCATION—PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


For girls—4-year course for high school gradu- 
Recreation. 





degree 
ates. Health and Physical Education. 


Physical Therapy—in co-operation with University 
Medical School. Training camp in New Hampshire. 
52nd year. Catalog. Professor Ernst Hermann, Dir., 
44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ARSCLE COLLEGE 


FOUR YEAR DEGREE COURSES 





Coeducational. Teacher Training. Physical Therapy. Camp. 


Giris’ Dormitories on Campus. Appointment Bureau. Catalog. 


1462 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 





ifyou are interested— 
—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in: public orineveryday 
conversation—toforgeahead twice 
as fast as you are now Cy ee 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
Bow sent free. ~. 

This new booklet, recently a 
lished, — the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
ema 

pemae ome seaty sastene bee 
anow' speaker and conquer stage fright 
ae on - eels booklet will prove to be 
*Limply send name and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3604 MichiganAve., Dept. 185-A Chicago, Illinois. 





as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


or want to advance in your 
| on — elena 
oti new booklet pointe the road é = & 
undreds of men and women ha 
followed to quickly increase their © e << 
power, 

It explains ality for a oa practical home 
stu f 
Seany brapchetct Advert, Fopeed thle bokict ould 

vi 

Send your neane an address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
S00 Michigan Avenue” is} Chicago, tll. 
Send FREE booklet ‘*Success in Advertising’’, and full information. 
Name 


Add 


City 











SCHOLASTIC 


Suggestions for Social 


Studies Classes 
By John J. Jenkins 


News of the Fortnight (Pages 18-22) 


Identify and state the connection of each of 
the following with the news of the past fortnight: 
Milo Reno, Robert Wagner, Norman , 
Davis, Count Nadolny, Joseph Goebbels, James 
B. Conant, Engelbert Dollfuss, Chiang Kaishek, 
Henry T. Rainey, Lewis Douglas, Henry Morgen. 
thau, Jr., Sanches Cerro, Leonard Huxley, Ruth 

wen, 

Compare and contrast the Sino-Japanese con. 
troversy with the Paraguay-Bolivia war as to 
causes, action taken by the League of Nations, 
enforcement of Briand-Kellogg Pact, potential 
source of a world war. 


Explain in your own words how a failure to 
obtain international agreement about armaments 
will seriously endanger the success of the forth. 
coming World Economic Conference. What tem. 
porary and permanent objectives is President 
Roosevelt seeking in this connection? 

‘What do Hitler’s sympathizers hope to accom. 
by the destruction of the writings of men 
ike Heinrich and Thomas Mann, Erich Remar. 
que, Jacob Wassermann, and Arthur Schnitzler? 


Our Generation Has an 
Appointment With Destiny (Page 3} 


Walter Lippmann believes that peoples have 
today the determination to become masters raiher 
than victims of destiny. Analyze the news of the 
fortnight for facts supporting or disproving this 
belief. Review the national and foreign news of 
the semester for further evidence. List each fact 
found under supporting or disproving headings, 
What are your conclusions? 


Democracy On Trial (Page 13} 


Make a time line 38 inches long, each inch 
representing half a year during the period 1914 
1933. Mark off the outstanding events of each 
year on this line. Justify your choice from the 
viewpoint of world influence of the events select- 
ed. Give individual reports on the lives of the 
men responsible for and taking part in these 
events. Dramatize the outstanding moments of 
the peace movement during the years 1914-1933. 

Locate the sore spots of the world today, re- 
view the causes of the present situation, state 
the implications involved, and by projecting your 
thoughts into.the future point out possible 
eventualities in each case. 

Divide your class into two sections and have 
an elimination contest in which the captains of 
each section ask for the location, name, and type 
of government of each of the 62 independent 
governments of the world today. 

Show how man’s triumph over nature, through 
his inventions, has tended to destroy that which 
he lives for and wants most. 


Map of Regional Literature (Pages 16-17) 
With this map as a basis add, in pictorial form, 
other stories of a regional and historical nature. 
Explain the relationship.between regional litera 
ture and the social studies. For information as 
to sources from which pictorial maps may 
purchased consult the pamphlet, The Use of the 
Scholastic in the Social Studies Classroom, 





THE CHICAGO COLLEGE OF 


5250 ELLIS AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Fully accredited for osteopathic license in all states . .- 
Four-year professional training . . . Co-educational. The 
profession of osteopathy offers splendid opportunities to 
young men and young women. 

For Information Address the College 





U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 
x J 


/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. L 296, Rochester, N. Y 
Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
Pe ) 82 page post with tet s 
MEN— uture U. 8S. Government stea 
pelea Jobs. (2) Tell me how to get one 
18 to 50 of these jobs. 
Mail Coupon / Name 
today sure AGArESS. ....cccccccccces eccccccsces 
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ENGLISH SUGGESTIONS 
Term-End Tests 


Note to Teachers: 

It is suggested that teachers weight the points 
in each test according to their own scale of 
values. The tests here given total 50 points, but 
teachers who have spent more time on some ar- 
ticles than on others may wish to accord ques- 
tions on those articles more credit. Multiply b 
two the total score achieved if a percentage ran 
is desired. 


I. Matching Test (10 Points) 
(Fill the blanks in Column I by inserting 
the letter corresponding to the answer in 
Column II which you deem correct.) 
Column I Column II 
. Amiracein a. 

Rhidago 
. Asa Dog b. Paul Green 
Should 
. AParadise c. Lew Sarett 
for Creative d. Charles J. Finger 
Artists 
. When Riv- 
ers Were 
Young 
and Wild 
. Papago Kid 
. Never in 
This World 
. The Cat and 
the Cherub 
. The No 
*Count Boy 
. On Editing 7 William Butler Yeats 
. How to Tell 3 Stevens 
Good Trav- m. Mary Donaldson Wade 
el Books 
from Bad 


II. Completion Test 
(Fill the blanks correctly.) 
1, There are three Western poets whose 
volumes of verse have attracted national 
attention. They are: ; 


2. The . 
frontier, 
3. In the new deal in jobs all authorities 
agree that there is imperative need for 


Mary Austin 


. Chester Bailey Fernald 
. Henry Seidel Canby 


. Mabel A. Bessey 
. Haniel Long 


. Charles Alexander 


. Steven Morehouse Avery 


(20 Points) 








is America’s last 





4. It is to that we 
owe the conservation of ballad literature. 

Si is called the Father 
of the Epic. 


6. Alfred Kreymborg is much interested in 











7. No other section in America. has crowded 
so many important events into the last cen- 
tury and a half as the 
8. In the forest Ump discovered the mean- 








ing o 

9. “Tall tales” are tales of 
10, Paul Bunyan is noted for 
11. “Never In This World” is a story of a 
father’s ca. Se 

> Sara Teasdale’s poems a are truly poems 
o 
13. In testing a travel book, ask yourself 
whether 
14. “The Cat a the Cherub” is the story 
of Hoo Chee 
15. Wilkam. “Butler Yeats likes least his 
poem entitled 
16. The best-known poetic play of his is 























17.Jane Addams pave tribute to .. 

_... a8 a book which influenced her 
greatly, 
18. Rhidago changed from a city of com- 
merce to a city of dancing and laughter 
through 
19. Mary Austin has identified herself with 








20. Her biography is entitled ne 


. True—False Test (10 Points) 
(In the blank to the left of each statement, 
write T or F according as you consider the 
statement to be true or false.) 

1. Indian song and story has fallen into 
the ys wd of museum material. 
ern poets rarely use the sonnet 
form. 
3. Mrs. Krumholtz proved a match for 
her callers. 
4. Mrs. MacDowell has devoted her life 
to struggling artists. 
5. Elsie Singmaster is essentially a 
writer of local color. 
The Machine Age has killed poetry. 
- 7, Puppet plays are a product of the 
twentieth century. 

The depression has seriously affected 
the quality of the student contributions to 
Se — Awards. 

Lew Sarett is a tenderfoot. 
ta. New York is a romantic city. 


° Spsling Test (10 Points) 
(Words chosen from “A Word a Day” lists. 
They may be dictated for spelling or defini- 
tion or indication of proper pronunciation.) 


News Examination Results 
(Concluded from page 27) 


Greenport H. S., Fred Kluge; Haverstraw H. S., 
James Morrison, Mario Pascucci; New Rochelle 
H. S., Walter Kauzman; New York City, Tal- 
mudical Academy, Joseph Spevack; Oswego 

S., Arthur Ost; ow * os Robert H. 
Gian? Philadelphia H. ss e Hubbard; 
Schenectady, St. Joseph’s - ” Acai emy, Charles 
Reeves. 

North Carolina, Goldsboro H. S., Pete Hey- 
ward; Raleigh, Washington H. oy Anne E. 
Robinson; Roanoke Rapids H, S., Tom Zong; 
Shelby H. S., Colbert McKnight. 

North Dakota, Carrington H. S., Margaret 
van de Ewe; Devils Lake, Saint Mary’s Academy, 
ong Sachs; Washburn H. S., Rudolph Lund- 
erg. 

Ohio, Akron, South H. S., Edwin Pluedde- 
man, Kenneth Steinmetz; Barnesville, Friends 
Boarding School, William Rause; Cleveland 
Heights H. S., Wencel Horky; Covington H. S., 
Richard Maier; Dayton, Chaminade S. 
ge Westendorf, Robert Wright; 

S., Elma Judy; Greenville 
a Maumee H. S.,.Catherine Destatte; Mt. 
Vernon H. Sas Carroll Lybarger; Toledo, Scott 
H. S., Arthur Freedman. 

Oklahoma, Altus H. S., Rosa Kostner; Hollis, 
Dryden H. S., Vadamae Northington; Hooker 
H. S., Mary Linn Dobson; Muskogee, Central 
H. S., Paul Johnson. 

Oregon, Woodburn H. S., Kenneth White. 

Pennsylvania, Blairsville H. S., Kelley Passe, 
Robert Siciliano, Stephen Skri “y _ pees x. S., 
Arnold W. Hirsch; Enon Valle S., William 
Foster; Hershey H. Si, Melvin "ilies "Hunting. 
don H, S., Robert Cree; Merion, Mater Miseri- 
cordiae : Academy, Lois French; Minersville, Cass 
Twp. S.,. Joseph Slifka; Mt. Carmel H. is 
sn Bhs ‘Parry; Nauheim H. S., Malcolm Schaf- 
fer; Pittsburgh, Avalon H. Ss. Dick Wilson; 
Ridgeway, Centennial a, S$. Richard Shollen- 
berger; State College H. S., Maurice Abramson; 
Wyano, South Huntington H. S., Charles Bacha. 

South Dakota, Blunt H. S., Franklin Gunsa- 
lors; Carthage H. S., Ivar Swanson; Parker H. 
S., Carter Barth; Isador Lindenbaum; Sioux 
Falls, Cathedral H. is, ( 

Tennessee, Benton, Poll " 

Dunn; Eads, Colliersville H. S Velma ‘Strong. 

Texas, Electra H. S., Kinch Koerth; El Paso, 
Austin H. §S., Georgia Johns; El Paso H. Dao 
Enrique Prado; Fort Worth, Central H. S., Bill 
McCoy; Houston, Sam Houston H. S., Garfield 
Horn; Weatherford Sr. H. S., Mary Louise 
Craven, 

Vermont, North Bennington, H. S., Francis 
Hyde; Springfield H. S., Stearns Putnam. 

Virginia, Berryville H. es arles Tucker; 
Lynchburg, E. C. Glass H. S., Stanford Schemel; 
Richmond, John Marshall H. S., Buford Brandis. 

Washington, Auburn. H. S., ——— Mooney, 
Minerva Rogers; faeries i. Elmer Woods; 
Pasco H. S., Lucille J. Harris, sat Hazelton, 
Jr., Harold Oakley; Seattle, Roosevelt H. . 
Carl Jacobsen; Sedro-Woolley H. S., Franklin 
Benecke, Kathleen Karwaski; Tacoma, Stadium 

. S.. John Hazen; Wenatchee H. S., Wear 
Clark; West Seattle H. S., Gordon Yancey. 

West Virginia, Capon Bridge, Capon Bridge 
H. S., Kathleen Oates; Dunbar, Union Dist. 
H. S., William Wilkerson; Martinsburg H. S., 
Melvin Sprinkle; Pineville H. S., Donald Wor- 


rell. 

Wisconsin, Berlin H. S., James Karamitis; 
Black River Falls H. S., Leota Woods; Clear 
Lake H. Pi Clarence Sandberg; Madison Memo- 
rial H. Joe Zuzek; Milwaukee, St. Joseph’s 
High School Kathleen Lucey; Pepin H. S., Foil 
Miller; Portage H. S., Paul Dates. 

Wyoming, Buffalo, pongons Ce HH. -3., 
Dorothy Tull; Sunrise H. Ethel Curry. 

Canal Zone, Cristobal a Ernest Reinhold. 

Puerto Rico, Fajardo H. a, Dolores Matta. 


Current Issue 


Some Like Them Cold (Page 5) 
State the plot situation of this story. What 
words of each writer reveal character and per- 
sonality? Can you see how such portrayal of 
character is “art”? 
erein lies the humor of the story? The 
humanness? The irony? Were you prepared for 
the outcome of the initial situation? Why? 
Curtain (Pag ge 4) 
What does the title suggest? Write a carefu 
précis of this article. What is meant by the 
“American Scene”? What is Ring Lardner’s 
place in it? 
Columnist Verse (Page 7) 
Define vers de société. Prove that it _ an 
ancient and honorable linea In what ways has 
“newspaper verse” reflect the times? Make a 
- of newspaper columns or of several issues 
ife, The New Yorker, Vanity Fair. What 
qualities of the poet himself do poems appearing 
ere reveal? What poetic qualities? 

Round Table (Page 9) 
What impresses you most about these = 
of the California earth aed written by students 

who experienced the 
—Monica D. Ryan 


ed ACTION 


Special blending 
from three fine 
oils makes 3-in- 
One clean and pre- 
vent rust as it 
lubricates. That’s 


why it protects tools 
so much better. In 
handy cans and bot- 
tles; all good stores. 





THE ATLANTIC 
ESSAY CONTEST FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


FIRST PRIZE $25 


President Roosevelt Faces 
the Crisis 


By ROBERT LADD BIGGERS 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
L. Tinker, Teacher 


SECOND PRIZE $15 
Weybosset Street 


By JULIETTE BIGNEY 
Lincoln School, Providence, R. I. 
Marion S. Cole; Teacher 
THIRD PRIZE $10 
Evensong 2y MARY LOUISE BARTLETT 


Lincoln School, Providence, R. I. 
Marion S. Cole, Teacher 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


American Emergency Money 
By JOHN H. LANGLEY 


Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, 
Victor Reid, Teacher 


Galsworthy: A Social Socialist 
By WILLIAM ALVORD BORST 

The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 

Dudley Fitts, Teacher 


Doomsday 2y ELEANOR VERNON 


Topeka High School, Topeka, Kans. 
Carmie S. Wolfe, Teacher 


The Contest (closing date April 5, 1933) was 
open to all students in high school classes regu- 
larly enrolled on the Atlantic School List as 
using the Atlantic in English courses during the 
1932-1933 school term. (Send for circular giving 
Special Classroom Rates.) 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Conn. 











¢ tht Wimwess 


4 ~ UnneRwoon ELLioTT FISHER, COMPANY 
342 MADISON AVENUE 


New YorK 


Dear High School Students: 


erwood Elliott Fisher Company "Why I Should Like 
To Ray Any foasene? competition have selected these winners: 


Teachers 
Alexander Karanikas, CGoffstowm, N. H. Stanley W. Wright Atlantic 
Maybelle Morris, Oxford, Penna. Edith E. Jones Eastern 
Ruth Neymark, Boyne City, Mich. Ruth S. Geddes Central 
Justine Kellner, St. Paul, Minn. Mabel Wickn Western 
Marjorie Dempsey, Burlingame, Calif. Fern Harvey Pacific 
Mary Fern Kessler, Uvalde, Texas Mary B. Starke Southern 


s ¥. S s PR LJ 
10D D 
STANDARD PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS JUNIOR PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Claire Noon, Rita McNamare, Atlantic 
Orange, Conn. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Robert C. Lunch, Letty Grisset Eastern 
Washington, D. C. Pocomoke Cy. ,Md. 
Marjorie ny Jeannette Saledin, Central 
Nankin, Ohio Linden,Mich. 
Esther Kutsche, Bllert L. Anderson, Western 
tics Wiee. asent ee Nebr. 
+ Turner 
Santa aria, Calit. Ki » ariz. eee 


neman 
Filwa Jean Gethmann Julia Leighton, Southern 
Birminghen 


Oklehome City, Okie, 


»Ala. 


To the winners go our heartiest congratulations. To the tho: 
ease my * did not win, we extend our thenks for their effort, te ne ol 
cane aa our power 50 neers arrived the first eliminations and we wish it 
pee. Bada pride man "tee ee 
ompe on as an rtent 
@any to know sore soeas 4 Century 


Our dest wishes for a happy summer. 








